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Here are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 


The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 








in BRIGHT 
COLORS 





Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is easily removed by soaking. 





Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 


YOUK 





BRAND 


IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 





Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 










IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 


Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 

Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
chines designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay ine, soft, easy-to- 
work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum yardage per pound. 


Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 


Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof, 








Bemis Bags 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore *« Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte « Chicago + Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell » Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis «+ Mobile. + New Orleans « New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City +* San Francisco « Seattle 


Wichita « Wilmington, Calif, 
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Ismerta Quality! 


Yes, ISMERTA quality is right be- 
cause it is planned that way from the 
first step in quality flour production, 
which is the careful selection of su- 
perior baking wheats. 















And the flour distributor who builds 
his business on the famous ISMERTA 
name is getting the right start, too. 


With white flour back again, this is 
the time to start right by centering your 
business around a quality leader’ like 
ISMERTA—a brand that gives the 
kind of consumer satisfaction that 
brings the customer back for 
more. 


IsmMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


ome 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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- Gor hetter Baked Goods 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KARSAS 
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Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLS / 


Get set for the big upswing in family flour sales, 
now that white flour is back again. You'll get a 
head start with the big SUPER-WHITE mer- 
chandising plan. And you’ll be building a per- 
manent foundation for good flour business with 


extra SUPER-WHITE quality. 


_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 





Quality and Reputation 


Quality is that indefinable something that makes a 
product a little better . . . insures customer confidence 

. and denotes sound manufacturing craftsmanship. 
That is the kind of quality we aim to put into THORO- 
BREAD. 


And we are proud of the confidence that THORO- 
BREAD quality has earned among housewives and flour 
distributors. We have always guarded that reputation 
jealously by good, old fashioned sincerity in milling. 


We offer that reputation as your prime guarantee of suc- 
cessful flour merchandising with THORO-BREAD. 


AANOLD OF olen lilt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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HE BAKES FOR A 
MILLION HOUSEWIVES 


Loaves from this oven in our test-baking labor- 
atories decide the results of our mill processing. 
They climax a long series of checks and bal- 
ances, of laboratory study and milling controls 
for all flours made throughout the large family 
of COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. They tell 
us how these flours will perform in your — 
High tolerance to mixing and fermentation. . 


doughs that resist punishment... ease of machine 
handling ... beautiful bread. It’s first proved 
right here, and again confirmed in your bakery. 

This baking technician test-bakes for a million 
housewives, though they never see his product, 
because it’s you, the baker, who does their bak- 
ing. We have to be right when we assure bakers 
that our flours produce fine baking results. 


| COMMANDER- LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City « COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « 
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BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Mill Committee Drafting Decontrol 





ADVISORY GROUP TO SUBMIT 
PETITION EARLY NEXT WEEK 


Industry Hopes for Anderson Approval — Decontrol 
Hinges Upon Bakery Turnout of Millers’ Plea— 
Special Bakers’ Group Readies Data 


Washington, D. C.—The flour mill- 
ing industry’s petition for decontrol 
of fiour is now in its second draft 
in the hands of the industry advisory 
committee, which group will present 
the petition in final form to Clinton 
P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, probably early next week. 

Tie decontrol petition now is com- 
pletely in the hands of the industry 
advisory committee and the executive 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation in its scheduled meeting 
of Sept. 19 in Chicago, likely will 
have little more to do than make 
suggestions for revamping any 
clauses in the petition draft that 
it considers feasible. The final draft 
is expected to be completed by Sept. 
20. 

Hopes for Decontrol High 

High hopes are held by the milling 
industry that the petition will be re- 
ceived favorably by Secretary An- 
derson and that after requested hear- 
ings on the decontrol matter, the sec- 
retary will issue a verdict in favor 
of putting flour on the free market 
list. 

Informants in the baking industry 
revealed that presentation of a bak- 
ery decontrol petition will depend 
upon government reception of the 
millers’ pleas. 

Preparation of a decontrol peti- 
tion for the baking industry is pro- 
gressing. The special two-man peti- 
tion committee recently appointed by 
the baking industry advisory com- 
mittee was reported to be hard at 
work collecting necessary data and 
statistics. This sub-group consists of 
Lewis G. Graeves of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co. and Charles 
Fleisher of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

Mr. Graeves announced that his 
two-man committee had selected a 
few members of the baking industry 
task force—which is not directly con- 
nected with the advisory committee 
—to help prepare the preliminary 
petition draft. Included in this group 
are William Quinlan, counsel for As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America; 
Joseph Creed, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Bakers -Association; Lowell 
Comfort, Ward Baking Co., and 
George Faunce of the Continental 
Baking Co. 

Within 10 days, the decontrol peti- 
tion group expects to have sufficient 
data collected to draw up its final 
draft. This document must then be 
approved by the advisory committee 
chairman, Ralph D. Ward of Drake 

eries, Inc. A question as to 
Whether Mr. Ward’s approval alone 
Would be sufficient, or whether the 
entire advisory committee must vote 
on the petition, was settled when 
the entire committee appointed Mr. 
Ward as their voice. 

After the decontrol petition re- 
Ceives the approval of Mr. Ward, 
it will be sent to Secretary Ander- 
Son. Mr. Anderson is given 15 days 
after the petition is filed to consider 


the statistics and data and to an- 
nounce his decision. 

If the final answer is negative, 
the matter can be appealed to the 





Price Decontrol Board, which has 
been set up as an appellate supreme 
court for decontrol cases but which 
has no specific time-limit on consid- 
eration of an appeal. If a hearing 
is desired, 10 days’ notice must be 
given of the forthcoming hearing 
proceedings and Mr. Anderson then 
has 15 days to delve through vocal 
statements and written petitions. 

Following the decision, if not satis- 
factory, the industry can present an 
appeal before the PDB through ex- 
actly the same procedure involved 
with a nonhearing petition action de- 
scribed above. 





Strikes Make Chaos of N.Y.C 
Bakery Ingredient Situation 


New York, N. Y.—The bakery in- 
gredient supply situation, on the East 
coast, and particularly in this met- 
ropolitan area as it is affected by 
the local trucking strike, the stand- 
still in maritime activity and the 
consequent railroad embargo, can 
best be described as chaotic. 

In order to maintain bakery pro- 
duction, New York bakers are re- 
ported to be swapping ingredients 
among themselves on a co-operative 
basis, and it is estimated that the 
output of small retail bakers has 
been reduced as much as 50%. 

Among larger bakers, the situation 
is spotty. Some wholesalers believe 
they can ‘weather the storm”’ satis- 
factorily but others are reported to 
be desperate. 

Striking truckers were expected to 
vote Sept. 17 on whether to permit 
signing of separate contracts with 
individual employers. If the answer 
is affirmative, it is expected that 
the strike will break quickly. As 
to imports of sugar and other bak- 
ery ingredients, the situation is less 
favorable. Only a few isolated New 
York piers are working. 

Although flour supplies are gener- 


ally adequate, sugar and shortening 
are in critical shortage. Drivers for 
several large shortening manufactur- 
ers, such as Lever Bros. Co. and 
Procter & Gamble, are members of 
the striking Local 807 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
A.F.L., and no deliveries are being 
made by them. In plants where men 
from 807 are employed, no trucks 
can pass the picket line. 

Drivers from Armour & Co., Swift 
& Co., and Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co. belong to other teamsters’ 
locals, but edible oils and shortening 
are in short supply, regardless of 
the labor situation. 

The closing of refineries because 
of the curtailment of sugar imports 
from Cuba and the Caribbean area 
has severely tightened sugar stocks. 


Four large food wholesalers, See- 
man Bros., R. C. Williams & Co., 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., and John 
Sexton & Co., which are served by 
the striking local 807, were only mov- 
ing food to schools and hospitals. 
No deliveries were reported to re- 
tail chain groceries such as the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
way Stores and H. C. Bohack Stores, 
and their outlets were closed Sept. 14. 


Safe-. 


Maritime Strike 
Forces Embargo 
on West Coast 


Portland, Ore.—The Association 
of American Railroads issued an em- 
bargo on Sept. 13 against rail ship- 
ment of grain to Northwest ports 
until the renewed shipping strike is 
settled. 

Only shipments under special per- 
mits will be allowed, Frank W. Wett- 
meyer, Seattle representative of the 
AAR stated. Permits will be issued 
only to consignees who can prove 
that the grain is sold and space is 
reserved to receive it at the -des- 
tination. 

The purpose of the embargo is to 
prevent scarce boxcars loaded with 
grain from piling up in Pacific North- 
west terminals which are already 
full, Alfred Sutton, general manager 
of the North Pacific Grain Growers 
Association, explained. 

Four ships stand in the Portland 
harbor, ready to load grain and pro- 
vide more elevator space while train- 
loads of grain cars stand on the sid- 
ings, awaiting to be unloaded. The 
new stoppage by the CIO Maritime 
Union comes at a time when twice 
the previous number of boxcars had 
been rolling into Northwest areas 
during the past two weeks. 

For the first time, enough cars 
had become available to clean up 
many of the huge stockpiles of wheat 
that had been dumped on the ground 
in the Pendleton country and else- 
where in Oregon. Railroads are be- 
ing urged to concentrate empty box 
cars in the Big Bend region of Wash- 
ington, the Palouse country, La- 
Crosse, Washington, and parts of 
Idaho where stockpiles are still ex- 
posed to fall weather. 

Losses already are considerable and 
may run into the thousands of dol- 
lars if the exposed wheat is not 
moved before the fall rainy season 
sets in. 





CCC Launches New Wheat Buying 
Policy; Purchases 6,800,000 Bus 


The Commodity Credit Corp. 
launched its recently announced 
policy of purchasing wheat in the 
open market at “regular market 
levels” last week, with takings total- 
ing at least 6,800,000 bus in three 
regions. Previously the CCC held 
its buying price to the old June 30 
ceilings, plus two markups. 

More than 2,500,000 bus of wheat 
were purchased by the agency’s 
regional office at Kansas City last 
week, 3,000,000 bus by the Chicago 
regional office and 1,300,000 by the 
Minneapolis regional office. Ship- 
ment specifications ran ‘through 
the first half of October at Minnea- 
polis and through the first half of De- 
cember at Chicago. 
apolis regional purchases 1,200,000 
were at Duluth and 100,000 at Min- 
neapolis, the latter to be delivered 
at Duluth for lake loading. 


Of the Minne- . 


A new method of announcing each 
day’s purchase totals went into ef- 
fect at the same time. The figures 
are now released at 11 a.m. of the 
day following, allowing time for the 
figures to clear the Washington of- 
fice. No prices are quoted under the 
new set-up, but it is presumed that 
CCC’s purchase prices will reflect 
the lowest market price of each day. 

The new buying program was 
originally scheduled to begin Sept. 9, 
but a delay came when the new flour 
ceiling increases were not announced 
effective until Sept. 11. In follow- 
ing ‘the new policy the CCC is re- 


‘maining a non-aggressive buyer, em- 


phasizing the fact that the agency 
is.trying to aveid competition with 
the. milling, industry in obtaining 
wheat. and to avert running up the 
price..of wheat. 

On Sepé.-.11 the CCC at Kansas 


City purchased 1,335,000 bus and on 
Sept 12, 1,175,000 bus in the open 
market. No wheat was bought Sept. 
13. Since Sept. 1 the CCC has ob- 
tained 4,035,000 bus of open market, 
96,858 bus of set-aside and 35,503 
bus of bonus wheat. 

The agency has been active in the 
Pacific Northwest area also, but tak- 
ings have not been revealed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMER SECRETARY OF 
MILLERS GROUP DIES 


Marion, Ind.—Miss Peggy Perdiue, 
former secretary of the American 
Millers Association, died at her home 
here Sept. 2. She resigned that po- 
sition about a year ago to devote her 
full time to her profession as an at- 
torney. 
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INCREASE IN SPRING WHEAT 


HIKES RECORD CROP OUTLOOK: 


Total Wheat Production of 1,167,319,000 Bus Predicted— 
Corn Loses in August, But Still Is a Record ; 
—Oats Crop Second Largest 


Washington, D. C. — An all-time 
record volume of crops continues in 
prospect, despite adverse growing 
conditions for late maturing crops 
in important areas during August, 
the United States Crop Reporting 
Board states in its September sur- 
vey. 

All spring wheat is estimated at 
287,425,000 an increase of 7,000,000 
bus over a month ago. This estimate 
is 4% below last year’s production 
of 300,000,000 bus, but is 27% above 
the 1935-44 average. Estimates for 
half of the spring wheat states were 
higher than those of a month ago. 
The Sept. 1 production of 212,810,000 
bus of all spring wheat in the three 
leading states—the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota—while 7% below that of last 
year is 47% above the 10-year av- 
erage. 


Durum Production Up 


Durum wheat production in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, estimated at 
37,578,000 bus on Sept. 1, exceeds last 
year’s crop slightly and is 18% above 
average. Production of other spring 
wheat, estimated at 249,847,000 bus, 
is about 6% below last year, but is 
56,000,000 (29%) above the 10-year 
average. 

The - average yield of all spring 
wheat is 15.6 bus per acre, as com- 
pared with 15.2 bus indicated on Aug. 
1. The yield is one bushel per acre 
below that of 1945, but nearly 2 bus 
above average. The yields per acre of 
both durum and other spring wheat 
are the same this year at 15.6 bus. 
Last year, with a more favorable 
moisture situation in the northern 
great plains states, durum wheat 
yield was 17.8 bus while the other 
spring wheat yield was 16.5 bus per 
acre. As a result of early dry weath- 
er this year, yields for both durum 
and other spring wheat in North Da- 
kota are 2.5 bus lower than last year. 

The 25-bushel spring wheat yield 
in Washington has been exceeded 
only twice, and the yield of 32 bus 
in Idaho only once. 

The preliminary estimate of the 
1946 winter wheat crop of 880,000,- 
000 bus, which was an all-time rec- 
ord, still stands, making a new high 
total wheat production of 1,167,319,- 
000 bus, or 44,000,000 bus above the 
previous high of 1,123,000,000 bus. 


Drouth Cuts Corn Crop 


Despite a 4% drop from Aug. 1 
prospects, the indicated 1946 corn 





FARMERS URGED TO WAIT 
FOR FLY-FREE DATE 


Wichita, Kansas. — Farmers are 
again warned that the fly-free plant- 
ing date for this area is Oct. 10 and 
are urged by agricultural authorities 
to delay wheat seeding until after 
that date. Rain is needed for farmers 
to complete their wheat ground op- 
erations. In some sections there has 
been little rain since harvest. Some 
fields are too hard to plow, but the 
lack of rainfall has prevented the 
growth of much volunteer wheat 
which often harbors the Hessian fly. 





crop at 3,371,707,000 bus is still the 
largest of record. It is 12% more 
than last year and 29% larger than 
the 1935-44 average. The indicated 
averaged yield per acre of 36.9 bus, 
also a record high, is 3.8 bus larger 
than that of 1945 and 8.4 bus more 
than average. 

The decline of 125,000,000 bus in 
the production outlook was caused 
chiefly by a continuation of late July 
dry weather into mid-August in the 
great plains and northern lake states. 
As August ended, conditions still 
were dry in some areas of the lake 
states, central Nebraska, central and 
southern Kansas, and unseasonably 
cool. While the cool weather tem- 
pered the effects of drouth to some 
extent, it also delayed maturity. 


Second Largest Oats Crop 

An oats crop second only to the 
record breaking 1945 production is 
indicated for 1946. The current es- 
timate of 1,520,000,000 bus is only 
2% below the 1,548,000,000 bus har- 
vested last year and is over a third 
larger than the 1935-44 average of 
1,129,000,000 bus. 

Production prospects for barley 
improved about 5,500,000 bus during 
August. The crop is now estimated 
at 256,334,000 bus, compared with 
263,961,000 produced in 1945 and the 
1935-44 average of 289,598,000. The 
indicated acreage for harvest is only 
1% less than last year, but 20% less 
than average. The indicated yield 
of 25.5 bus per acre is one of the 
five highest since 1915. Last year’s 
yield per acre was 25.9 bus while the 
1935-44 average was 22.8. 


Sorghums Decline 
The production of all sorghums for 
grain is forecast at 78,909,000 bus, 
about 2% less than estimated a 


month ago. The indicated crop, the 
smallest since 1939, is about 17% 
less than the large 1945 crop of 95,- 
599,000 bus and about 9% less than 
the 1935-44..average of 86,543,000 
bus. 

Soybean production as of Sept. 1 


‘is forecast at 183,393,000 bus, about 
‘8,000,000 bélow™the estimate of last 
month... This, is .4% less than the 
near record crop of 192,000,000 bus 
produced dn 1945. Although the es- 
timated production would be the 
lowest since 1941, it is still more than 
77% above the 1935-44 average. 
“Indicated production of wheat by 
states, with comparisons, follows: 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
PRODUCTION (1,000 bus) 





Indi- 

Average cated 

1935-44 1945 1946 

Minnesota -- 20,020 18,392 22,122 
N. Dakota ... 72,155 129,920 107,960 
8S. Dakota ... 20,729 45,986 45,150 
Montana ..... 33,246 27,564 31,976 
SRG 10,820 11,005 14,432 
Washington .. 19,816 18,969 12,800 
OPOGGE — 02.0. 5,396 4,214 5,544 
De Bao vee ay 193,774 264,946 249,847 


DURUM WHEAT 
PRODUCTION (1,000 bus) 





Indi- 

Average cated 

1935-44 1945 1946 

Minnesota o% 1,125 402 780 
N. Dakota ... 26,279 31,968 33,806 
8. Dakota ... 4,495 2,650 2,992 
3 states ... 31,900 35,020 37,578 


Indicated ‘production of corn by 
states, with comparisons, follows: 


PRODUCTION (1,000 bus) 





Indi- 

Average cated 

1935+44 1945 1946 
New York .... 24,233 22,968 28,509 
Pennsylvania . 54,484 59,576 58,824 
(SDS ae es 155,800 176,913 185,612 
Indiana ...... 179,491 235,956 243,100 
Saree re 373,003 391,390 515,508 
Michigan ..... 55,502 61,915 54,660 
Wisconsin .... 88,795 109,839 104,345 
Minnesota .... 180,581 217,248 244,860 
, Pree _ 472,763 508,106 673,318 
Missouri ...... 115,464 105,840 180,234 
N. Dakota ... 22,266 26,950 24,768 
S. Dakota 60,290 118,668 123,039 
Nebraska 145,881 258,304 236,280 
SS See 55,247 72,864 57,684 
Virginia ...... 34,814 40,359 36,766 
W. Virginia .. 12,542 12,996 12,512 
N. Carolina .. 48,367 55,650 52,344 
S. Carolina .. 23,962 23,414 24,123 
Georgia ...... 43,770 48,678 43,849 
Kentucky 66,741 77,824 91,797 
Tennessee .... 64,754 66,204 72,810 
Alabama ..... 45,670 50,626 44,780 
Mississippi 44,522 50,660 41,794 
Arkansas 35,175 35,511 38,812 
Louisiana .. 23,662 23,140 17,584 
Oklahoma .... 28,988 26,268 26,004 
OO. bn wet 58 80,209 66,832 67,456 
U. 8. ....2,608,499 3,018,410 3,371,707 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT ROLLS TO HUDSON BAY 


Winnipeg, Man.—Wheat from west- 
ern Canada’s 1946 crop is now roll- 
ing to Churchill on Hudson Bay for 
shipment overseas during September. 
Approximately 200 railway cars are 
now moving to the port from Sas- 
katchewan and northern Manitoba. 
It is understood that nearly 1,000,000 
bus will be loaded at that terminal 
in the next few weeks. 





BIRTHDAY CAKE—To commemorate ’the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assotidtion, thé’Jersey Farm Baking 
Co., Chicago, baked the huge birthday cake pitttiréd above. The cake 
was presented with due ceremony at the golden jubilee banquet of the 
association on the final évening of its recent Chicagé ‘convention. 
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WHEAT SEEDING MOVES 
ALONG; MAY SOW MORE 


—~<S>— 


Recent Rains Improve Soil Moisture 
—Kansas Farmers Await Fly-free 
Date—Spring Threshing Ending 


Weather during the past two weeks 
has been extremely. variable. Tem- 
peratures-have ranged from season- 
ably warm down to frosts, and even 
freezing temperatures in northern 
areas. Precipitation, from showers to 
heavy downpours, has been fairly 
widespread. 

Recent rains in the Southwest have 
been very beneficial, and prepara- 
tion of seed beds for next year’s 
winter wheat has been resumed. The 
moisture, however, was not general, 
and areas which received only light 
showers or were missed are holding 
up seeding for more favorable condi- 
tions. Farmers are responding to 
the splendid results of this year’s 
winter wheat crop, and are reported 
to be planning some increase in acre- 
age if weather permits, the crop bul- 
letin of Cargill, Inc., states. 

Harvesting and threshing of small 
grains are practically compleied. 
Rains have delayed operations oc- 
casionally, but generally the _har- 
vest was completed under almost 
ideal conditions. 


Grain Piled on Ground 


Part of the tremendous grain crop 
is still piled on the ground in the 
great surplus areas of the western 
plains, waiting for shipment into ier- 
minals for safe, storage. Some dam- 
age by sprouting has already been 
noted, because the lack of boxcars 
prohibits shipping of the grain be- 
fore damage sets in. Most country 
elevators are full, and can take in 
more grain only as they are supplied 
with boxcars to ship it out, Cargill 
says. 

Farmers made considerable prog- 
ress in seeding wheat in the three 
western districts of Kansas except 
in some northwest localities where 
moisture is inadequate. Seeding has 
started in some western counties of 
the central area. ‘Earlier seedings in 
the southwestern counties are com- 
ing up and volunteer wheat is mak- 
ing growth where it had not been 
killed. Farmers are putting out bait 
for grasshoppers in some western 
counties. Seedbed preparation is 
generally complete, except in south 
central and southeastern counties 
where lack of moisture has delayed 
plowing. 


Seeding Progressing Rapidly 

In Nebraska seeding of wheat is 
progressing rapidly in the western 
part and récent rains have improved 
the soil moisture. Some early sced- 
ed wheat ‘is up. Most all of the Jand 
intended for winter wheat seeding 
has been tilled, and the crop will 
be seeded rapidly following the /ly- 
free date. 

Montana reports most field work 
delayed due to rains throughout the 
state. The heavy rains over the 
past week-end provided the neces- 
sary moisture to make the soi! in 
the winter wheat area ideal for sced- 
ing and will aid greatly in the cer- 
mination of the winter wheat. With 
fair weather prevailing after the 
rains, the seeding of winter wheat 
will be expedited. Small grain har- 
vest is near completion except for 
some areas in the west and central. 
Threshing is about 85% completed 
in the southeast; half ‘through in 
other portions, with the southwest 
lagging. 

Ideal harvesting weather prevailed 
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in western Canada last week following 
rains of the week previous, and good 
progress was made in most areas. 
Low temperatures prevailed ‘at night 
and it is anticipated that flax and 
Jate oats may have further damage. 
Cutting in- Manitoba is virtually 
completed, and about 90% finished in 
Saskatchewan, while in Alberta, only 
about 70% of the crop has been cut. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


August Exports 
of Grain Total 
875,000 Long Tons 


Washington, D. C. — Exports of 
United States grain and grain prod- 
ucts during August totaled an esti- 
mated 875,000 long tons (34,479,000 
bus), the United States Department 
of Agriculture. has announced. This 
total included (in terms of whole 
grain equivalent) wheat 454,000 tons, 
flour 351,000 tons, corn 10,155 tons, 
grain sorghums 17,000 tons, oats 42,- 
500 tons. 

In addition, about 9,000 long tons 
of Canadian wheat milled in bond in 
the United States were shipped, rais- 
ing the total shipments from the 
United States to 884,000 tons. 

Largest shipments, amounting to 
248,000 tons, were for British Empire 
countries (other than India), includ- 
ing the British zone in Germany. 
Shipments to United States occupa- 
tion zones totaled 147,000 tons, and 
deliveries to UNRRA (including the 


Italian national program) totaled 
143,000 tons. India received 87,000 
tons. 


August exports of United States 
grain and grain products raise the 
total of such exports since July 1 to 
1,817,000 long tons (70,049,000 bus). 


ESTIMATED EXPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, AUGUST, 1946* 





Country of destination (long tons) 
Be a re ore ree ORE: 87,000 
Other British Empire countriest ... 248,000 
France and French North Africat.. 10,000 
RR ae d's 6. w ¢ died’ 49.6 S10 640.046 0-0. 29,000 
Cid 6 ine 4:6. 3. 0:6.5:050 6 01h 0 4§ ap a8 16,000 
PSS Sara ec 56,000 
OT occa dbiewh bet acn sud heene 13,000 
SS eee eee ean 143,000 
MES OS 6 d's ado Find dk oo Bibb eee’ 10,000 
OATES 5515'S 5 6 0 > 614, 6.m6i0 6086 ¥ 05% 6.00 5 18,000 
BE FEE ie ea kia ChE 60 ese ede hoped 15,000 
CR NNR hik  a aie ne ssh S00 94,6.0:0:0.0:4.¢ © 15,000 
SPT eee eee ee 12,000 
U. S. Occupation Zones ........... 137,000 
Sere Cee 65,000 

ae es eee en Oe 884,000 

*Includes approximately 9,000 long tons 
Canadian wheat milled in bond in the 
United States. 

tIncludes British Zone in Germany. 

tincludes French Zone in Germany. 

{Includes Italian national program. 

§Includes 27 countries, principally in 


Latin America, but also in Asia and Africa. 
nl of these countries received only wheat 
jour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARMERS TO GET HIGHER 
’44 CROP WHEAT PAYMENTS 


Winnipeg, Man.—The participation 
Payment to western wheat farmers 
on their 1944 crop will be consider- 
ably higher than the 16c payment 
Previously announced, and the pay- 
ment on the 1945 crop will be rela- 
tively lower, according to an an- 
houncement made by Hon J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, 

The participation payment is the 
Per bushel share of the individual 
farmer in the profits of the proceeds 
of sale of wheat by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The payment is over 
and above the initial price of $1.35 
bu paid the farmer for his wheat. 
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FAO Conference Accepts Proposal for 
Establishment 'of World Food Board 


Copenhagen, Denmark—The con- 
ference of the United Nations. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, which 
closed here Sept. 13, formally ac- 
cepted the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a world food board and an 
international price stabilization pro- 
gram for basic foodstuffs. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director gen- 
eral of the FAO, speaking at the 
closing session of the conference ap- 
pealed to the world to speed action 
on a humanitarian food plan “to dis- 
pel the fear of war,’’ which he said 
was already “casting its shadow on 
mankind.” 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the objectives of 
raising the world’s health standards 
by improving the production and dis- 
tribution of foods at prices “fair to 
producers and consumers alike” and 
added that it considered international 
machinery necessary to achieve these 
objectives. 

The session did not formally ad- 
journ but only recessed to convene 
quickly when a 16-member commis- 
sion has drafted in detail a world 
food program along the recommend- 
ed lines. Thus the so-called Orr 
plan became a United Nations proj- 
ect, the first step in a concrete pro- 
gram for ending world hunger. that 
was conceived in the Hot Springs 
conference of May, 1943. The Que- 


bec meeting*’ last October was a 
preparation for this program. 

In a brief message Sir John re- 
minded the 47 FAO member nations 
that “things are not going well in 
international affairs.” He said that 
fear of another war was gripping the 
world but that there would be no 
war if the nations co-operated on a 
world food plan “based on human 
needs.” 

He warned that nations must be 
prepared to take risks and act on 
an even broader program than was 
put forward at the emergency food 
conference in Washington in May. 
There. is need for quick action, he 
said. 

Alluding to the absence of the 
Soviet Union and Argentina from 
membership, Sir John expressed a 
hope that-more members would be 
admitted at the next conference. 

Hungary was elected to the organ- 
ization joining . Italy, Switzerland, 
Portugal and Ireland, which became 
members earlier in the conference. 

The only opposition to acceptance 
of a world food board and interna- 
tional price stabilization program put 
forward came first from the Union 
of South Africa, whose delegate said 
he had been instructed by the govern- 
ment to approve only “examination” 
of the project. He explained that 
he believed that the final resolution, 





National Soft Wheat Millers 
Reorganize, Elect J. B. Allen 


St. Louis, Mo.—The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association was re- 
organized at a meeting held here 
Sept. 13, and John B. Allen, of the 
Allen Bros. Milling Co., Inc., Colum- 
bia, S. C., was continued in office as 
president of the association. 

Reorganization plans were made 
shortly after the recent death of Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, at which time a spe- 
cial committee was appointed, head- 
ed by Frank A. Yost, of the Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co. Work of the 
committee culminated with the adop- 
tion of a new set of by-laws and with 
the election of officers and directors 
who cannot serve more than one term 
of three years. 

Officers of the association, besides 
Mr. Allen, are Mr. Yost and Paul M. 
Marshall, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., vice presidents, and: M. 
W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., treasurer. 

Miss Ruby Knox, former assistant 
to Dr. Strowd, was appointed act- 
ing ‘secretary, to be located at asso- 
ciation headquarters in the Commerce 
Union Bank Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Directors elected for one year are 
Mr. Allen; Harold S. Pfeffer, Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill; Robert W. 
Keynes, Keynes Bros., Logan, Ohio; 
Samuel H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers 
Milling Co., Washington, D. C., and 
E. A. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

Two-year directors are Mr. Yost; 
Wilbur J. Simpson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Milling Co; W. R. Sutherland,. Laur- 
inburg (N. C.) Milling Co; Fred 
Stivers, Theo. Stivers Milling Co., 





John B. Allen 


Rome, Ga; Frank G. Wallace, Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

Three-year directors are Mr. 
Fuhrer; Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich; 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; J. Kirk 
Ring, Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, 
Va., and D. E. Casey, Lillie Mill Co., 
Franklin, Tenn. 

The executive committee consists 
of Messrs. Allen, Yost, Fuhrer, Yager 
and Harris. Dr. Strowd was secre- 
tary of the association for many 
years until his death last March, 
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put forward by France and seconded 
by Australia, carried him beyond this 
instruction. He said he would have 
to dissent. 

The Canadian and Indian repre- 
sentatives then said that if the South 
Africa interpretation was correct 
they, too, would be unable to support 
the resolution. Henrik de Kauffman 
of Denmark, chairman, said he felt 
that the session needed a review of 
the resolution, and called on Herbert 
Broadley of the United Kingdom 
delegation. 

Mr. Broadley said he could see no 
conflict. between the French version 
of the proposal and that discussed 
in committee.. He concluded that it 
meant that the conference approved 
the objectives of the world food 
plan and the price stabilization pro- 
gram, and not necessarily the details 
of the plan to be prepared by the 
special commission. 

He added that, beyond that, he 
believed the resolution merely rec- 
ognized the need for international 
machinery to achieve the goals de- 
sired by the conference. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“The conference 

“Approves the report of its com- 
mission of proposals for a world food 
board. 

“Accepts the general objectives of 
the proposals, namely, 

“Developing and organizing the 
production, distribution and _ utiliza- 
tion of the basic foods to provide 
diets on a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries. 

“Stabilizing agricultural prices at 
levels fair to the producers and con- 
sumers alike, 

“And, considering that  interna- 
tional machinery is necessary to 
achieve these objectives, resolves to 


.establish the preparatory commission 


suggested in the report of its com- 
mission to consider further the pro- 
posals and submit recommendations 
regarding the necessary machinery.” 
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U. S. Officials Oppose 


Washington, D. C.—Most United 
States government spokesmen were 
violently opposed to the world food 
bank accepted by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organizations conferees at 
Copenhagen. Consensus of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture opinion centered 
around the fact that the officials 
were not interested in any step that 
threatened to take trade out of 
private hands, which they felt the 
suggested food pool would do. 

The bank, they contended, wou'd 
place distribution of commodities in 
the hands of the heads-of-state and 
would: be designed on a government- 
to-government basis, stealing busi- 
ness from the! thousands of private 
exporters throughout the world. No 
international marketing agreement 
on this order, they predicted, would 
be approved by the United States. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS REPORTED 


Toronto, Ont.—In the crop year 
closing with July customs exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from Canada 
are reported by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa at 336,- 
034,000 bus. This compares with 
333,605,000 bus in the preceding crop 
year and 348,474,000 bus in 1943-44. 
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20c Ceiling Rise Disappointing 





NET GAIN ONLY 12c SACK AFTER 
8c BAG DIFFERENTIAL DEDUCTED 


po in 
Adjustment Unleashes Large Sales Volume, Despite Fact 
New Maximums Barely Offset Increased Cost of 72% 
Extraction—Millers to Seek Further Revision : 


Announcement of a 20c sack in- 
terim flour ceiling increase by the 
Office of Price Administration effec- 
tive Sept. 11, set off a huge volume 
of business despite unanimous dec- 
larations from millers that the ad- 
justment fails to fully relieve the 
price squeeze. 

The increase applies to all millers, 
including Pacific coast millers and to 
family flour as well as baker’s flour. 
The new ceilings in Pacific coast 
areas are $1.45 sack over June 30, 
1946, ceilings. The new ceilings in 
areas other than the Pacific coast 
area are $1.38 over the June 30, 
1946, ceilings. 

Text of the amendment to RMPR 
296 appears on page 13 of this jour- 
nal. 

At the time the increase was an- 
nounced, it was reported that the 
OPA sent a request for flour decon- 
trol to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, but that officials there 
refused to go along on the theory 
that all wheat products are in short 
supply because of the world-wide ce- 
real shortage. If the OPA is suc- 
cessful in convincing the depart- 
ment that the need for flour controls 
is over, it is believed that the ac- 
tual decontrol action will come 
through failure of the department 
to list flour in short supply on Oct. 
1. Under the new price control act, 
this would automatically remove 
ceilings. 

Millers Disappointed 

Comment from millers was largely 
an expression of bitter disappoint- 
ment at a ceiling increase which, in 
effect, amounted to only 12c sack 
on sales made on a bulk basis, the 
enlarged sack differential making the 
20c over-all hike in base prices 8c 
smaller than it looks. While it was 
some accomplishment to get OPA 
bag allowances in touch with reality 
again, millers had been by-passing 
this roadblock by the expedient of 
selling on a bulk basis and the bag 
change was more a matter of con- 
venience than economic importance. 

The basic 12c change, millers 
pointed out, was merely what the 
OPA announcement said it was—an 
increase to take care of the higher 
costs of returning to normal extrac- 
tion flours, and no allowance was 
made for possible wheat price in- 
creases despite the market tightness 
and the new CCC wheat buying pol- 
icy. Any important wheat advances 
will certainly put an end to flour 
business. 

Curious, too, was the OPA atti- 
tude toward millfeed in refusing to 
make any marketing allowances over 
the old basis, despite millfeed weak- 
ness that was apparent at the time 
the new ceiling was prepared. The 
OPA attitude was that no adjust- 
ment of this kind was necessary, 
since all that millers had to do was 
sell millfeed at ceilings whether buy- 
ers wanted to take it at that 
price or not. Fortunately, millfeeds 
strengthened considerably during the 
past week, averting what could have 


been a disastrous flour price situa- 
tion had the feed market weakened 
instead. 

At Least 10c Shy 

The present pinch falls more heav- 
ily on some sections of the milling 
industry than on others. There is 
less pinch on flours sold in the area 
where bakery ceilings are based on 
Minneapolis ceiling plus freight, than 
in other sections, but mills in Okla- 
homa and Texas, selling in areas 
where lower market bases are used, 
will have a struggle with the pres- 
ent adjustment. 

Spring wheat millers state that the 
net ceiling increase of 12c after the 
8c deduction for sacks is considered, 
is fully 10c per hundred shy of a 
profitable level. The business they 
have booked, while large, is more a 
case of competition than desirable 
from the standpoint of profit. 

Nor is the basis on soft wheat 
flours in some markets very satis- 
factory, where premiums for desir- 
able soft wheats are high. 

Steps are being taken immediately 


to seek a revision of the present ceil- - 


ing order, and the ceiling and sub- 
sidy committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation plans to present the 
millers’ case to OPA at the earliest 
possible date. However, the pro- 
cedure. that will. be necessary to 
take to obtain this adjustment will 
take a considerable length of time 
and will require compilation of sta- 
tistics covering milling operations 
and cost factors that probably will 
have to be obtained from individual 
millers in the near future. 


Statement of Considerations 


In its statement of considerations 
which arcompanied the issuance of 


Amendment 13 to RMPR 296, the 
OPA said: 

“The increase permitted by this 
amendment is designed to permit 
millers on the average to recover to- 
tal current costs of producing and 
selling flour. The maximum price 
which prevailed immediately prior to 
the issuance of this amendment failed 
to permit recovery of such costs. 
Unit costs have been increased sub- 
stantially in recent weeks by virtue 
of higher ceiling prices authorized 
for sacks and by the return of the 
industry to its customary extraction 
rate with the expiration of the war 
food order which had required an 
80% extraction of flour. 
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“The prices established by this 
amendment moreover take proper 
cognizance of the fact that flour 
mills are operating at a rate of pro- 
duction somewhat below last year, 
They permit recovery of total costs 
at present rates of operation. 

“In the opinion of the adminis- 
trator, the provisions of this amend- 
ment are generally fair and equitable 
and will effectuate the purposes of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
both as amended, and applicable 
executive orders. Arrangements are 
currently in progress with the indus- 
try for collection of the necessary in- 
formation to determine whether or 
not the presently established ceilings 
in conjunction with its returns from 
other products are adequate to pro- 
vide an equitable level of total earn- 
ings to the industry.” 





Flour Distributors to Press 
for Uniform Mark-Up Increase 


New York, N. Y.—Led by the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, which first secured additional 
mark-ups, closely followed by the 
Chicago. Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors and other members of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, this organization is bend- 
ing every effort to secure fair mar- 
gins for flour distributors through- 
out the country. 

William A. Pitman, Cleveland, 
president of the national organiza- 
tion, has advised all. members of the 
steps which must be taken to secure 
these mark-ups and the type of in- 
formation which must be compiled by 
flour jobbers. 

Under present circumstances, such 
mark-ups must be secured from re- 
gional Office of Price Administration 
offices. 

Returns from a questionnaire re- 
cently sent to members of the Na- 
tional Association now are being tab- 
ulated and the facts pertaining to 
distribution costs, wage rates and 
storage charges will be used as a 
basis for negotiation with the OPA 
for the increased margins. 


Mr. Pitman says the organization 
hopes to be in position to secure a 
permanent increase in mark-ups on a 
national basis. 
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Cleveland OPA Adamant 

Cleveland, Ohio.—A committee from 
the Cleveland Flour Club, consisting 
of Mr. W. Pitman and Mr. A. A. 
Lederer have met with the _ local 
Office of Price Administration sev- 
eral times during the past four weeks 
in an effort to obtain a more favor- 
able distributors’ mark-up. The com- 
mittee submitted facts to show that 
43c sack does not cover the cost of 
doing business. 

The OPA has gone so far as to 
audit the books of one local job- 
ber, but still refuses to act, because 
this particular business showed a 
profit in the past. The agency re- 
fuses to take into consideration that 
the cost of transacting business has 
materially increased the past six 
months. 

The committee cites the fact that 
the OPA has granted increases in 
New York and Chicago. 





Shift From Monthly to Crop- Year 
Quotas for Export Grain Planned 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that grain quotas for overseas ship- 
ment will be computed on a Crop 
year basis beginning in mid-October, 
instead of the month-to-month quotas 
as has been the practice. The an- 
nouncement served to quiet com- 
plaints in the grain industry over 
the delay in month-to-month quota 
shipments. 

A representative of the agricul- 
ture department said that official 
announcement of the shift to the 
crop year basis will be made soon 
after adjournment of the Copenhagen 
meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, probably by 
Oct. 1. 

When the change is made, grain 
companies will have before them 
their set amounts of export goals 
for months in advance, instead of 


being forced to cope with short no- 
tice announcements. The change 
will permit the grain companies to 
plan their domestic and export sales 
programs in order to prevent any 
disruption of normal-business. _ 

Unrest in the grain trade centered 
around the “short-notice” issuance 
of overseas commitments by the agri- 
culture department, for example, on 
the 20th of some months for the ap- 
proaching 30-day period. This, of 
course, created a hardship on the 
grain trade in many instances be- 
cause of the commitments previous- 
ly made to domestic buyers. 

Under the new plan, elevators, job- 
bers and others concerned will be 
notified at the beginning of the crop 
year of their export quotas for the 
entire year and can arrange their 
monthly deliveries, both at home and 
abroad. 


The department of agriculiure 
spokesman said that allocation quotas 
for most of the European nations 
have been reduced or deleted since 
most of the countries harvested from 
85 to 90% of their prewar grain 
outputs. The figure formerly ‘vas 
quoted at about 80% but has since 
been revised upward by observers. 

Cereal commitments to Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, have been re- 
duced from the early 831,000-ton 
figure to only 1,000 tons. Similarly, 
Italy’s quota has been reduced from 
3,000,000 tons to 1,500,000 tons be- 
cause of the increased harvest in 
that country. 

No immediate need in any Euro- 
pean country was foreseen but the 
rumor circulating widely that the 
total’ 400,000,000-bu quota for the 
United States would be cut to 200,- 
000,000 bus was’ denied by officials 
of the agriculture department. 
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Relaxation of 85% Restriction Sought 





Feed Use Base 


Changed to 
Quarterly Basis 


Washington, D. C.—The long await- 
ed amendment to WFO 145 chang- 
ing the mixed feed manufacturing 
base from a calendar month to a 
quarterly basis compared with 1945, 
has been issued by the USDA, effec- 
tive as of Sept. 1. The amendment 
had been ready for some time, but 
became ensnarled in red tape. 

While the 85% restriction on grain 
and grain by-products remains effec- 
tive as before, Amendment 4 will 
allow manufacturers greater flexibil- 
ity of operation by permitting manu- 
facture based on a quarter period, 
officials said. 

Since September is the final month 
of the current quarter, manufacturers 
are permitted to take their choice of 
using their September quota, as stip- 
ulated under the original restrictive 
order, or of using one third of their 
1945 third quarter production as a 
base. 

Officials believed that a majority 
of the formula feed manufacturers 
will use one third of their quarterly 
manufacture as a basis, because of 
unusually small September produc- 
tion last year. 

The amendment warned that the 
action shall not modify any other 
limitation with respect to the use, 
under existing war food orders, of 
specific types of grain, grain prod- 
ucts or grain by-products. 

Starting the first of next month 
the quarterly base period becomes 
mandatory to all manufacturers, with 
no alternate method allowable. 


WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 145, AMDT. 4 
PART 146—GRAIN 
1. By deleting paragraph (b) (1) and 


inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
(b) Mixed Feed Manufacturers: Use of 


grain and grain by-products. 


(1) No mixed feed manufacturer shall, 
during any calendar quarter, use grain, 
grain products, or grain by-products in a 
quantity in excess of 85% of all grain, 
strain products and grain by-products used 
by such manufacturer during the corre- 
Sponding calendar quarter of 1945; Pro- 
vided, however, that during the month of 
September, 1946, no mixed feed manufac- 
turer shall use grain, grain products, or 
Stain by-products in a quantity in excess 
of 85% of all grain, grain products and 
Srain by-products used by such manufac- 
turer during the month of September, 1945, 
or in excess of 85% of the average month- 
ly quantity of grain, grain products and 
rain by-products used by such manufac- 
turer during the months of July, August 
and September, 1945, whichever is the 
Sreater. These provisions shall not modify 
any other limitation with respect to the 
use, under existing war food orders, of 
Specific types of grain, grain products, or 
8rain by-products. 

This order shall become 
12:01 a.m., E.S.T., Sept. 1, 194 

With respect to violations, rights ac- 
crued, liabilities incurred, or appeals taken, 
Prior to said date, under War Food Order 

®. 145, as amended, all provisions of said 
order shall be deemed to remain in force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
Suit, action, or other proceeding, with re- 
Spect to any such violation, right, liability, 
or appeal. 

Issued this 10th day of September, 1946. 

Signed by CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS OPERATIVES HOLD 
FALL MEETING IN SALINA 


Salina, Kansas. — Three scheduled 
addresses and an open forum discus- 
$i0on constituted the program at the 
annual fall meeting of District 1, As- 
Sociation of Operative Millers. held 


effective at 
6. 








here Sept. 14. The program included 
the following: 

“Across the Editor’s Desk,” by Paul 
L. Dittemore, editor of Milling Pro- 
duction, Minneapolis, Minn; ‘“Purifi- 
cation,” by Clarence M. Parks, Ess- 
mueller Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
“Break Release,” by R. O. Pence, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. Mr. Pence also led the open 
forum discussion. 

Ben D. Blackburn, State Line Mill- 
ing Co., Kiowa, Kansas, succeeds J. 
B. Steele, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, as chairman of 
the district organization. W. P. 
Riley, also of the William Kelly firm, 
moved up from the post of secretary 
to-vice chairman, and D. O. Hiebert, 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was elected secretary. 

The winer meeting of the district 
group will be held at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Jan. 4, 1947. 





RMPR 296 Amdt 13 











RMPR 296, AMDT. 13 


Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary 
Distributors and Flour Jobbers 


Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 
is amended in the following respects: 

1. Paragraph VIII (c) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(c) The maximum price per hundred 
weight in 100-lb cotton sacks may be con- 
verted to a maximum price per hundred 
weight bulk by deducting 24c per hundred 
weight. 

2. Paragraph XVI of Appendix A is 
amended to read as follows: 

XVI. Temporary increases in maximum 
prices. On and after Sept. 11, 1946, the 
following price increases shall be in effect. 

(a) All of the maximum prices in para- 
graphs I, III (b), III (c), IV, VI, XII (a), 
XII (b), XII (c) and XII (f) of appendix 
A are increased by $1.38 per hundred weight. 

(b) All of the maximum prices in para- 
graphs II, XII (d) and XII (e) of appen- 
dix A are increased by $1.45 per hundred 
weight. 

(c) The prices in the table in para- 
graph V of appendix A are increased to 
the following amounts: 


Per cwt 
Colorado, East of the Rocky 

CE, ee Ge 8 040.0.6.5 00-6/ob 6s 0.0.8:5.08 $5.08 
REGURIR,. WGRRERE i646 06's icc cceecce §.21 
Colorado, West of the Rocky 

oo th ve iguge + aoe de RE AGL ERLE he CEE 5.40 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 

North Dakota, South Dakota ..... 5.33 
eo ee | ea en 5.53 
WY «6.6 he UNRA a We 00's 665% Veedk&eess 5.58 
Arizona, Oklahoma 5.59 
. Sneha eawa Fas bs cd's oF Ubs.d 0s OX 05 'e'S0 5.66 
a ee - $§.67 
WHEE £8 :ba60 694.00 60050080 00.606 5.69 
Arkansas, Minnesota 5.72 
CEE-, NerkdeeWe betees desassecee seis 5.77 
Indiana, Wisconsin 5.82 





Nevada 

ee rs eee ee 5.87 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia... 5.97 





New Jersey, New York ........ - 6.00 
The New England States ....... - 6.02 
SOE 63.60 ss os bWeds omsé00 0's 6.17 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia 6.07 
SEE... bb wb 055.0000 saagechotad cd% 6.20 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
MPR, OREO Cece cicctdosees cece 6.25 
TORECE SCOT cow's vivicscodcedeceié 6.30 


This amendment shall become effective 
Sept. 11, 1946. 


Issued this llth day of September, 1946. 
Signed by CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Note: The government takes the posi- 

tion that amendments issued as this one 


is in the middle of the day, are retroac- 
tive to midnight. 





——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


2c LINSEED OIL INCREASE 
ANNOUNCED BY AGENCY 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
2c Ib in linseed oil over the current 
17.8c ceiling was made effective 
Sept. 17 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in light of the recent 
$4 bu price ceiling announced for 
Minneapolis flaxseed. 

This increase in oil prices is not 





MARITIME BLOCKADE THREATENS 
SHUTDOWNS AS QUOTAS FILL OUT 


Federation Appeals for Complete Termination—USDA 
May Allow Mills to Continue September Domestic 
Grind and Subtract Excess From October Quota 





expected to ease the current tight 
supply squeeze, however. 


“While a few sales are being nego- 
tiated at the present flaxseed ceiling 
imposed by OPA on Sept. 9, it was 
pointed out that most producers are 
withholding flaxseed from the mar- 
ket in hope of obtaining a higher 
price ceiling or decontrol in the near 
future. 

Furthermore, a linseed oil short- 
age throughout the country is ex- 
pected to continue because of the 
short flaxseed crop and the failure of 
the federal government to secure an 
agreement with Argentina for her ex- 
portable surplus. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRIS MILLER TO HEAD 
NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Chris Miller, 
feed salesmanager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association for 
the ensuing year at the first fall 
meeting of members here Sept. 16. 

New vice presidents are: Fred 
Seed, Cargill, Inc., Ron Edstrom, 
Northrup, King & Co., and Clifford 
Weberg, Minneapolis office of Ralston 
Purina. 

Wayne Fish of Wayne Fish & Co., 
was re-elected secretary. 

Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, as the _ principal 
speaker at the meeting, described the 
rapidly changing feed supply-demand 
picture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXECUTIVE GROUP TO MEET 


Chicago, Ill—The executive .com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration will meet in the Bismarck 
Hotel here Sept. 19. Among matters 
to be discussed will be the proposed 
national advertising campaign to pro- 
mote the sale of flour and bakery 
products. In its émbryo stages, it is 
estimated that the campaign will 
cost around $2,000,000. The proposal 
involves an extensive series of ad- 
vertisements in the nation’s leading 
magazines. fy 

Other discussions will center on the 
general situation in the nation’s cap- 
ital as to price control and USDA 
restrictions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO TALK ABOUT BELTING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A_ discussion 
of the development and manufacture 
of leather belting will be presented 
by Lloyd Stierly, S. R. Sikes Co., 
Minneapolis, at a meeting of the 
members of District No. 4, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers to be held 
here Sept. 21. The meeting will be 
held at the Nicollet Hotel. Mr. 
Stierly’s discussion will follow a 
luncheon. 











By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Faced with a 
continued disruption of export flour 
movement because of the lengthening 
maritime strike, millers have ap- 
pealed to the Department of Agricul- 
ture through the Millers National 
Federation for a relaxation in the 
85% domestic milling quota for Sep- 
tember to permit diversion of ex- 
port flour into domestic channels 
while ports are tided up. 

First reactions of the USDA to the 
milers’ appeal were negative, but 
later it was disclosed by high officials 
of the department that the 85% re- 
striction might be relaxed by allow- 
ing export mills to keep grinding for 
domestic consumption even above the 
85% limit. Wahtever amount these 
mills grind over that quota will then 
be suhtracted from their Octoker do- 
mestic quotas. 

The application was made by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
federation late last week. 

USDA officials admitted that if the 
maritime unions continue to strike 
for much longer, many millers who 
grind for both domestic and export 
requiremerts will be forced to shut 
down in many cases where all the 
85% domestic quota has been ground 
and the export grind cannot be trans- 
ported to foreign consumers. 

However, the department has had 
high hopes that the shipping bottle- 
neck would cease at any moment 
and has stocd by its 85% domestic 
milling capacity crder, even when the 
export flour companies bumped 
against the alarming fact that they 
had no outlet for their over 85% 
grind. 

The Millers National Federation 
estimated that between 50 and 60 of 
the country’s largest milling com- 
panies were in the _ production 
squeeze. Most of them are report- 
ed to have milled nearly all of their 
85% domestic quotas and have 
reached a stalemate on the question 
of what to do. with the grain for ex- 
port flour. 


Shutdowns Seen Likely 

Many, if the strike persists, will 
be forced to discontinue operations 
and send their employees on an un- 
determined vacation if the USDA 
will not sway from the determination 
to keep the 85% order in force. De- 
partment officials refused to state 
their policy towards such hardship 
cases, in event the situation reaches 
such paralyzing ends. 

If an enlargement of the Septem- 
ber domestic output is permitted and 
a torésponding deduction made from 
October domestic run, the relaxation 
would permit millers to unscramble 
their operating schedules, which have 
been upset by the blockade on for- 
eign movement of flotir. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FLOUR SALES TREMENDOUS 
AT HIGHER CEILING LIMITS 


Mills Book Several ‘Times oe Capailiy on Somé Days, De- 
spite Only Partial Price Relief—Some Domestic 
Quotas Sold Up Through December 


Flour business hit a tremendous 
stride following the announcement 
of the 20c increase in ceilings on 
Sept. 11, which partially removed 
the price barrier that had been hold- 
ing the business to an emergency 
minimum since controls were re-es- 
tablished Aug. 21. Since 8c of the 
increase granted was to cover bag 
costs, the net increase to mills was 
only 12c, a figure considered unsatis- 
factory by most mills, as it barely 
covered the increased cost of produc- 
ing 72% extraction flour and offered 
no leeway for wheat prices in an 
uncontrolled market. 

The price adjustment, nevertheless, 
made it possible for mills to accept 
a large volume of the pent-up de- 
mand from bakers, family trade and 
foreigners, all of whom had been on 
short rations for months. Mills 
booked freely for up to 120 days 
shipment and many companies now 
have booked their expected run on 
domestic bakery business until next 
January and expect to sell only for 
export or family flour for the next 
three months unless the 85% domes- 
tic output restriction should be lifted. 
Some pursued a more conservative 
sales policy and still will have flour 
to offer, but it is evident that there 
will not be much pressure to sell 
for some time and that markets will 
be strong. 

While Latin-American demand was 
strong in the export field, European 
markets were rather quiet, with lim- 
ited buying by French and Belgian 
purchasing missions only. Movement 
of export flour continues to be ham- 
pered by the maritime strike, which 
has created a problem in many cases 
where mills have warehouse space 
full. 

Heavy Bakery Business 

A heavy volume of bakery flour 
business was booked in the South- 
west, including a substantial portion 
of forward sales, generally for 120 
days and some extending into 1947. 
The average of last week’s bookings 
was 161% of southwestern mill ca- 
pacity, the average being cut down 
by the low rate of new business 
prior to Sept. 11. On that day and 
subsequently, sales averaged well 
over 300%. The previous week’s book- 
ings were 65% and a year ago 25%. 
Chain bakers were in the market for 
substantial amounts and there were 
a number of large lot sales in the 
50,000 to 100,000-sack range. Many 
10,000 to 40,000-sack orders were in- 
cluded. Good sales of family flour 
were recorded, with most millers not 
urging their trade to cover more 
than near-by needs. Export bookings 
picked up considerably from Latin- 
American markets, but the maritime 
strike created a problem in the move- 
ment of export fiour. All sales were 
at full ceilings. 


Spring Sales Tremendous 


Although the increase in flour ceil- 
ings was considered unsatisfactory, 
spring wheat mills booked a tremen- 
dous volume of business after that 
date. The bakery trade came in for 
the biggest share of the bookings, 
although rather sizeable family flour 
orders also were reported, both 
classes being at the full ceilings. On 


Sept. 11 and 12, the sales volume 
of northwest mills reached as high as 
800 and 900% of capacity, bringing the 
total week’s bookings up to 384%. 
This compares with 66% the pre- 
vious week and 50% a year ago. Bak- 
ery contracts included many 10,000- 
sack lots, several 20,000 and a few 
of the larger buyers took on up to 
50,000 sacks or more. Shipment 
ranged from 60 to 120 days, some 
even beyond 120 days with a carry- 
ing charge clause. 

The week’s heavy sales about filled 
the September domestic quotas of 
most mills. Some plant shutdowns 
could occur late this week on this 
account. Export demand is excellent 
and liberal bookings were included 
subject to shipment when the strike 
is settled. The clears market is 
strong, with a good demand reported 
for first clears at the bakery stan- 
dard patent ceiling and some even 
at the bakery short patent maxi- 
mum. : 
Eastern Trade Active 


New York buyers bought heavily 
for one through three months’ ship- 
ment, taking all that many mills 
would offer. Springs outsold the 
southwestern types, except in the 
case of spring clears, which at the 
short patent and high gluten prices 
asked, were rather slow. Arrivals of 
supplies as the week closed were just 
in time to prevent closing of many 
bakeries. Flour started moving from 
terminals as non-striking truckers 
were ordered back to work by union 
officials. 

Boston trade was stimulated by 
the ceiling increase and commitments 
last week were more general than 
for some time. Bakers covered needs 
up to Jan 1, with the average from 
60 to 90 days. Mill agents confined 


offerings to regular customers and 
were not too anxious to sell too far 
ahead. Philadelphia buyers came in 
for both nearby and future require- 
ments, with bakers: desiring quick 
shipments of white flour to blend 
with remaining stocks of 80% extrac- 
tion. Pittsburgh sales were limited 
only by the fact that many mills 
had. sold their entire September 
quotas. Prior to that stalemate, 
however, many sizeable bookings 
were made for both bakery and fam- 
ily accounts. 


Chicago Bookings Liberal 

Chicago flour trade came to life 
as soon as the new ceilings were an- 
nounced. Liberal bookings ranging 
from single cars up to round lots 
were made for shipment up to 90 
and 120 days. Some mills quickly 
reached their September domestic 
quotas. Shipping directions were 
brisk and mills dropped behind on 
deliveries. Cleveland jobbers exper- 
ienced a heavy demand from whole- 
sale and retail bakers and, while 
mills were liberal sellers for ship- 
ment up to 120 days, jobbers were 
several days behind in deliveries. 
Family flour demand was especially 
brisk. Some St. Louis mills reported 
an active business, while others were 
slow to take on new bookings. 


Brisk Demand in Southeast 


In the Southeast, demand for flour 
was brisk. Family flour. representa- 
tives were besieged with shipping di- 
rections frem jobbers clamoring for 
72% flour. A few cars of white 
flour have arrived in Atlanta, going 
to blenders and jobbers and at least 
one independent retailer started ad- 
vertising white flour in 10-and 25-lb 
sacks. Practically all bakery allot- 
ments are out of.,the way for Sep- 
tember. . Mills were offering to book 
through December with the provision 
that prices be named at shipping 
date. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 608,378 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 





Higher Ceiling Permits Increased 
Sales of Macaroni Durum Granular 


Following the announcement of the 
higher ceiling price, durum mills were 
able to accept a limited volume of 
new business on the basis of granular 
grades. The amount of the ceiling 
increase was not considered too satis- 
factory and does not permit mills to 
produce ‘regular grades of semblina. 
Consequently, most mills expect to 
continue’ production of a granular 
product. perhaps at a somewhat lower 
rate of extraction than the recent 
80% product. This will produce a 
better granular product, however, 
and at the same time conserve durum 
wheat, which remains scarce. 

Demand from macaroni manufac- 
turers is terrific, with indications 
that many of them would like to book 
ahead for as long as a year, but mills 
are unable to see that far ahead on 
wheat. The restriction of 85% do- 
mestic distribution based upon 1945 
output is working a definite handicap 
on durum mills, because 1945 was a 
bad year due to durum shortage, the 
boxcar shortage and other operating 
handicaps. For that reason, the dis- 


tribution this year of 85% of 1945 will 
not come anywhere near filling the 


a 


heavy current demand nor the in- 
crease in bookings customarily ex- 
perienced in the fall months. 

Durum wheat remains around $2.15 
bu at Minneapolis. Receipts remain 
light, due to the car shortage, and 
mills have been unable to accumulate 
reserve stocks. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth Sept. 14, 
were as foilows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.10@2.15 $2.10@2.15 
2 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.15 2.10@2.15 
3 Durum or better... 2.09@2.14 2.09@2.14 
4 Durum or better.. 2.08@2.13 Se. Sa 
5 Durum or better... 2.07@2.12 Pye ee 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.96 1.96 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the. durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Sept. B24 svewscsscees *172,912 82 
Previous week ....... 132,288 63 
WOR? OO Sok cee ove 215,598 103 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 14, 1946 ............ 1,732,332 
Sualy 1-Bept.. 15, TH4G sv discess iy oaint 1,829,491 


*Preliminary. 


September 17, 1946 


ed to 3,655,237 sacks, compared with 


_ 3,046,859 sacks in the preceding week 


and 3,825, 559 sacks in the.correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 


‘ago. the: figure was. 3,474,882 sacks 
‘and three years ago 3,357,125. Pro- 


duction: ‘increased. 130,000 ' sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 180,. 
000 in the Southwest; 172,000 in Buf- 
falo, 95,000:in the Central’and South- 
east and 32,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. ~ 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS MOVING 
AT FULL CEILINGS 


Improved Demand Strengthens Mar- 
ket—PMA Index Drops to 205 
on Recontrolled Basis 


Feed prices have completed the 
transition from uncontrolled to ceil- 
ing controlled levels and most of 
them are pegged at about that level. 
In some instances and areas, quota- 
tions slightly below ceilings are re- 
ported, but these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. Alfalfa meal 
was automatically removed from 
price control when alfalfa hay was 
not listed as in short supply by the 
secretary of agriculture as of Sept. 
1, and currently is selling below its 
old maximums. Millfeeds generally 
are adequate for market require- 
ments, but protein meal and animal 
by-product feed offerings have dried 
up since the ceiling rollback. The 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole, as re- 
ported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, dropped to 
205, as. compared with 212 the first 
week after ceilings returned, and 
248 the week before in a free mar- 
ket. 


Millfeed Situation Steady 


Wheat feed output during the past 
week: was not burdensome, and the 
marketing situation at spring wheat 
producing centers held fairly steady. 
Wheat feeds were quoted at ceiling 
levels with bran quite freely avail- 
able, but middlings in scarce-supply. 
Feed for delivery on track at Minne- 
apolis was especially wanted and 
brought ceiling without difficulty. 
Middlings from interior country mills 
were also readily saleable at ceilings. 
Mills reported scattered bookings on 
both bran and middlings for ship- 
ment throughout the rest of the year 
at maximum levels, but trade for the 
most part was not anxious to book 
liberally on this basis. 

Offerings of oilseed meals have 
been negligible since price ceilings 
were reinstated. Here and _ there 
crushers are exchanging some linseed 
meal for flaxseed,. but otherwise of- 
ferings are nil... The same situation 
is true of soybean meal where open 
market offerings are scarce. : Mean; 
while, demand for both linseed meal 
and soybean meal is active,and ahead 
of the current. limited .offerings. 


Production 
Millfeed production in the North- 
west; the Southwest and at Buf'alo 
amounted to 57,584 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller... Figures show 
production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. Fro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,088 tons 
in the week previous and 58,885 tons 
in the similar period a year 2g0. 
Crop.year production to date totals 
457,312 tons as compared with 533,- 
217 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Recovers Early Losses: 
io Clese Slightly Higher — 


.-9 


DP en. Demand and Start of CCC Buying Tiflijenice'’ 
3! Recovery From Crop Report Slump—Minneapolis Leads Trend 


»ked by. Minneapolis, wheat futures 
staged a strong recovery from a mid- 
week slump brought on by the ‘bear- 
ish September official crop report, 
and closed last week from a fraction 
to 3c higher than a week previous. 
Market news was erratic and the 
market appeared sensitive to devel- 
opments on either the buying or sell- 
ing side. 

As of Sept. 16, Minneapolis Sep- 
tember wheat closed at $1.97%, and 
December at $1.92%. Chicago Jan- 
wary ended at $1.97 and March at 
$1.88%. Kansas City September 
finished at $1.92% and December at 
$1. 89%. 

“Early in the week, failure of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to enter the 
cash market on its newly announced 
buying basis and an indifferent de- 
mand from mills while they awaited 
the new flour ceilings found the mar- 
ket ripe for a break when the gov- 
ernment crop report. came out on 
Sept. 10 showing a further enlarge- 
meni of 7,000,000 bus in the already 
record-breaking wheat crop. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, however, the 20c in- 
crease in flour ceilings brought mills 
into the market, the CCC began to 
buy and securities showed a more 
stable tone. Wheat prices more than 
recovered their earlier losses. 


CCC Buys 6,800,000 Bus 


Purchases by the CCC in the 
Southwest totaled about 2,500,000 
bus, at Chicago about 3,000,000 and 
in the spring wheat area about 1,300,- 
000 bus: Pacific Northwest takings 
by the agency were not reported, but 
were said to have been substantial. 
Prices were not revealed by the 
agency, but it was reported that the 
buying levels were slightly below the 
prevailing market, giving emphasis 
to the trade belief that the govern- 
ment export buying will not com- 
pete with milling demand. Ship- 
ment not later than first half of Oc- 
tober was specified. Exports, of 
course, are hampered by the maritime 
strike and all that can be done pend- 
ing’ settlement is to get the wheat 
into export position. 

The storage situation in the spring 
wheat area shows moderate improve- 
ment from a week ago. Reports in- 
dicate a deficit of a little over 7,500,- 
000°bus in-farm and country elevator 


stofage “in South Dakota. About 
4500,000 “bus are stored on the 
ground, mostly on farms. ‘In North 


Dakota ‘the’ storage deficit is around 
3;750,000 bus and about 2,000,000 bus 
aré’stored on the ground. In Mon- 
tana thé storagé deficit is only slight- 
ly over 1,500,000 bus with ‘very little 
Stored on the ground. In Minnesota 
a small quantity of grain is still 
Stored on the ground, but there ap- 
Pears to be a surplus of about 7,000,- 
000 bus of storage capacity. 


K. ©. Market Steady 


The market at Kansas City re- 
Mained relatively steady throughout 
the week with demand spotty, despite 
the CCC buying at open market 
Prices. Ordinary wheat opened at 
$1.95 on Sept. 9 and climbed to $1.96 
on Sept. 13, but lost %c-on Sept. 14. 
COC held off buying wheat for the 
export program until flour ceilings 
Were increased Sept. 11. The regional 
Office at Kansas City announced 
Purchases of wheat in storage in the 
15 states under their jurisdiction 


amounting to 1,335,000 bus on Sept. 
11 and 1,175,000 bus on Sept. 12. No 
prices were disclosed, but it was as- 
sumed that the CCC policy is to ac- 
cept only the offers which are at the 
lowest quoted price of the day. 

The disappointingly low flour ceil- 
ing increase gave millers no incen- 
tive to bid for wheat, despite large 
flour sales. Protein premiums were 
a little stronger, gaining around ‘4c. 
Twelve fifty protein brought $1.97%4, 
13% $1.99% to $2, with le more for 
each .25% of pretein above. Receipts 
continue at a low level, and the trade 
expects only moderate country selling 
for the remainder of the year, while 
millers are apprehensive that any 
substantial buying will boost prices 
beyond their reach under present 
flour ceilings. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Sept. 14, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard......... $1.95% @2.11 
No. 3 Dark and Mard......... 1.94% @2.10 
No. 3 Dark and Hard......:.. 1.93% @2.09 
No. 4 Dark and Mard......... 1.92% @2.08 
Cy oe Ee rere act ee 1.99% @2.05 
ee ee, OO EEE RE. CL 1.98% @2.04 
it Sk A eee 1.97% @2.03 
St EE Wed elt d « be W hase 1.96% @2.02 


Fort Worth repdérted a slow de- 
mand for any type of wheat, but 
offerings were light and prices show- 
ed little change. Ordinary protéin 
No. 1 hard was‘ quoted Sept. 16 at 
$2.09@2.10 delivered. Texas common 
points. 
premium. 


Spring Demand Active 


A fairly active milling demand for 
wheat develo at Minneapolis 
along with the increase in flour busi- 
ness following the ceiling rise. Re- 
ceipts were moderately heavy at 2,- 
574 cars, and Duluth unloaded 2,292. 
Spring wheat showing 14% or higher 
protein was especially wanted by 
mills and premiums in this bracket 
were up about 3c for the week; other- 
wise prices were little changed. Bid- 
ding for “to arrive’ wheat was not 
aggressive, except for 14% or better. 
protein, in which case approximately 
the spot basis was bid. The CCC 
bought 1,300,000 bus of wheat in the 
Northwest late last week, 100,000 of 
which was at Minneapolis and the re- 
mainder at Duluth, all of it for de- 
livery at Duluth for not later than 
first half. October shipment. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Sept. 14: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $1.97 @1.98 
1 DNS 59 Ibs 1.96 @1.97 
1 DNS 58 lbs .. -. 196 @1.97 
2 DNS 56 lbs . - 1.95% @1.96% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs .. . 1.94% @1.95% 
3 DNS 55 lbs 1.944% @1.95% 





Premiums for protein are generally 2c 
for 13%, 8c for 14%, 16c for 15%, and 
21ic for 16%. 


Pacific Strikes Confusing 


-Threats of an embargo on Pacific 
Northwest ports are heard as wheat 
continues to roll into terminals and 
the shipping strike continues. Set- 
tlement of one strike brought only 
another, with the result that some of 
the flour mills were closed by the 
weekend. There is no car shortage, 
with wheat rolling ‘into: terminals for 
export and for feed and flour mills. 
Trading was slowed down because 
mills and the CCC have ample wheat 
now on hand, 

Bulk of the arrivals is going to 
the CCC, but feed manufacturers 
and millers are getting enough for 


Protein brought little if any. 
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~ Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























Sept. - Sept Sept. Sept. 

8-14, Previous 9-15, 10-16, 12-18, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
3 RO ee ree eet *885,346- 755,571 965,500 813,191 796,856 
cn hath OEE EL ee ee ee 1,380,334 1,200,826 1,316,463 1,204,418 1,231,163 
Ae toe eerie 577,992 406,323 576,584 505,447 445,005 
Central and Southeast ....... *539,994 444,670 599,606 579,219 594,943 
PUOrth EMCINC COMBE oe iewccscee *271,571 239,469 367,406 372,607 - 289,158 
MID icc koi Wb ys teh ee 6 6 aca S 3,655,237 3,046,859 3,825,559 3,474,882 3,357,125 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 a 

*Preliminary. 

Crop year flour production 
- Percentage of capacity operated ~ c July 1 to —) 

Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

8-14, Previous 9-15, 10-16, 12-18, 14, 15, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 90 76 90 83 75 8,095,424 9,040,486 
Southwest. ...!.. 95 82 95 87 89 14,924,594 13,921,168 
BE cvanecsws 96 67 96 87 77 5,402,396 5,839,256 
Central and Ss. E. 73 58 76 73 76 5,016,250 6,378,583 
No. Pacific Coast 72 63 102 90 70 2,836,171 3,972,247 
eee 87 72 90 84 81 36,274,835 39,151,740 

THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 


55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 8-14 ..... 894,660 859,982 96 
Previous week .. 894,660 8Q2,249 90 
Year ago; ...... 814,380 815,208 100 
Two years ago.. 814,380 763,150 94 
PiVG-VOAE AVGFHBS 0-605 ccc clcedeces 91 
TORFORE GVOTHEE 65. 6sic 5s cecgeanee $3 
Kansas City 
Ct. . 820 2 icsd 364,320 324,174 89 
Previous week .. 364,320 243,655 67 
BOGE S80 oi. 5cs 352,800 331,153 94 
Two years ago.. 352,800° 270,680 77 
MEVOCPORD BVOTHES Sac cc tec voiesee 85 
ORATOR? : BVOTRED kk kc bviep eect cee 81 
Wichita 
Sept. 8-14 ..... 112,800 115,380 102 
Previous week .. 112,800 94,959 84 
SOO GOO: 44%..5 111,132 107,529 97 
Two years ago.. 111,132 90,603 82 
EVO*FORE BVOTONS ccc ccs cccvewes 86 
Bi eee errr 84 
Salina 
a ee ot Sas 84,600 80,798 96 
Previous week .. 84,600 59,963 71 
Went. Oe «oii. 80,556 62,573 78 
Two years ago.. 109,956 79,985 73 
Pave-FOOr AQVETARS 2c csc ccsccdececse 80 


ROR*FORE QVOFOED ac oci vcs Vewesees 82 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Jeekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output’ tivity 

Sept. 8-14 ..... 243,720 *135,919 56 
Previous week .. 243,720 114,391 47 
SOG? AGO .i3... 225,720 229,323 102 
Two years ago.. 269,100 226,582 84 
DAVOTWONe BVGTEMO wiccscccccvesces 71 


Ten-year average ........ ...eecee 71 
*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


MOO: -Oo48* . 5.50 134,200 135,652 101 
Previous week .. 134,200 125,078 93 
Se OOP 6 jee 134,800 138,083 102 
Two years ago.. 143,200 146,025 101 
Five-year AVCTABC «2 wine ce cet vie 87 
MORRIE GUOVERO oir dss ds cwstde 77 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 8-14 ..... 667,800 *548,443 82 
Previous week .. 667,800 531,666 80 
ee ee eee 667,800 612,304 92 
Two years ago.. 660,498 516,961 78 
WEVOCWOUE BVOTERS oiiis sa cccseress 68 


TUM=VORF QVETEDS. 2c cc cccsccccscce 63 
*Preliminary. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. B84. o.i.0. 321,360 336,903 105 
Previous week .. 321,360 223,905 70 
ZOEP OO6 acs ks 321,360 353,196 110 
Two years ago.. 318,120 296,230 93 
Paige | a) oe ee 89 
TOR-FORL GQVETRRS 5. erixce cd iscccteer 78 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Bept,. Sid oo ces 738,306 *539,994 73 
Previous week .. 763,506 444,670 58 
TOM. BHO occ ses 792,240 599,606 76 
Two years ago.. 792,240 579,219 73 
PIVO-FORE. BVOTERO o.cccccsccsussee 71 


pS a ere eee eee ee | 69 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 8-14 ...... 601,200 577,992 96 
Previous week .. 601;200 406,323 67 
Year ago ...... 600,600 576,584 96 
Two. years ago.. 577,416 505,447 87 
Five-year Average ..... cece eeeees 85 
Ee GVO. 6.50 06:06 880 scsse%s 84 





‘ { 
Production of. millfeeds, 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2). principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul.and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(com - 


puted from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 


ffour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production from March 1 


to Sept. 1, 1946, on. 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed 


yield per hundredweight of flour; 


' -—Southwest—, ——Northwest-—, 7~——Buffalo—~. -—-Combined—~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





eer a8 todate production todate production to date production to date 
Sept. 8-14 ..... 27,952 244,293 17,928 124,369 11,704 $8,650 57,584 457,312 
Previous week... 24,317 15,300 8,228 45,088 
Two weeks ago 21,157 11,155 7,462 39,774 
|. Pee er 26,658 281,903 19,551 183,070 12,676 118,244 58,885 583,217 
| ares as 24,389 258,275 16,467 159,961 10,235 102,486 51,091 520,722 
BPEB 6 sic vdeceed’s 24,931 263,683 16,136 149,990 9,011 102,827 50,078 516,500 
ROPES 0 oS ws. culsoe's 23,035 239,247 14,905 143,253 9,065 89,791 47,005 470,291 
Five-yr. average 25,393 257,480 16,997 152,129 10,538 100,400 52,928 - 610,009 
their current operations. They are  barger Mills, Salina, Kansas, will be 


interested only in future shipment. 
Spot wheat is selling around $1.83% 
@$1.84 for the ordinary soft wheat. 
Hight protein 13% is selling around 
$2.17 bu. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SMOKER FOR STUDENTS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Elmer W. 
Reed, general manager of Shella- 








the principal speaker at a smoker to 
be given by members of Alpha Mu, 
honorary milling fraternity, for new 
students enrolled in the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State 
College. The smoker will be held on 
the evening of Sept. 27. An enroll- 
ment of 80 students is expected by 
the department. 
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*x News of the Baking Industry x 








OPA Leaves Sugar 
Ration to Bakers 


at 60% of Base 


Washington, D. C.—In announc- 
ing that the fourth quarter sugar al- 
location for bakers will remain at 
60% of base, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration emphasized Sept. 9 
that no increase in sugar rations 
can be foreseen for the first part of 
1947. 

The OPA announcement indicat- 
ed that the 10% differential enjoyed 
by bakers through the second quar- 
ter of 1946 will not be resumed for 
the fourth quarter. Reason for con- 
tinuance of the 60% figure was that 
the recently announced civilian sugar 
allocation by the Department of 
Agriculture “does not permit any in- 
crease in rations to any types of us- 
ers” during the Oct. 1-Dec. 31 period. 

Sugar allowances granted to vari- 
ous types of industrial users, effec- 
tive Sept. 15, follow: 


% of 

sugar 

Kind of user base 

Bakers (Classes 1 through 3)... 60 
Most industrial users (Classes 4 

through 13 and 16 and 17).... 60 
Manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 

cals (Classes 14 and 15) .... 120 


Manufacturers of fruit butters, 
jams, jellies, preserves and 
marmalades (Class 18) ...... 55 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POTOMAC BAKERS’ MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR JAN. 26-28 


Baltimore, Md. — The thirty-first 
annual convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers Association will be held 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel here 
Jan. 26-28, according to Lewis G. 
Graeves, president and general con- 
vention chairman. Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, this city, is asso- 
ciation secretary. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. F. PETTUS ELECTED 
WYOMING PRESIDENT 


Casper, Wyo.—E. F. Pettus of the 
Pettus Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, Wyo., 
was elected president of the Wyom- 
ing Bakers Association at its recent 
annual convention here. Other offi- 
cers elected were E. H. Sommers, 
Wigman Bakery, Cody, vice presi- 
dent; Harry C. Schleicher, Holland 














Pastry Shop, Cheyenne, secretary- 
treasurer. Carl Eberhart, Dewey 
Dickson, both of Cody, and Wil- 


liam C. Fletcher, Newcastle, were 
elected to the board of directors with 
the officers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CANADIAN BREAD IN U.S. 
BELOW MAINE STANDARD 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from 
Portland, Maine, appearing in Ca- 
nadian newspapers indicates that 
Canadian bread, crossing the border 
for sale in adjacent United States 
markets, is running up against en- 
richment law. 

According to this report the chief 


inspector of the Maine department 
of agriculture recently made the 
statement that laboratory tests in- 
dicate that Canadian bread being 
sold in northern Maine markets in 
some instances does not meet re- 
quirements of Maine laws. Tests 
were made at the request of the 
Maine State Chamber of Commerce. 

Maine laws require that bread be 
enriched, and the inspector said some 
of the imported bread tested did 
not meet the vitamin standard. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$100,000 BAKERY FIRE 


New York, N. Y.—A fire Sept. 11 
destroyed all stock at the plant of 
the Pechter Baking Co., at 468 
Cherry Street. Damage was esti- 
mated at over $100,000. Until the 
building can be repaired trade will be 
taken care of through the company’s 
other three plants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sugar Price Raised 
11/xc lb by OPA 


on Cuban Deal 


Washington, D. C.—As a result of 
the recent United States-Cuba sugar 
agreement, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has increased _ direct- 
consumption cane and beet sugar 
ceilings 1.5c lb and raw cane sugar 
prices 1.37c lb, effective Sept. 18. 

Spokesmen for the price agency 
explained that the increases were re- 
quired by the sugar buying agree- 
ment recently negotiated between the 
United States and Cuba, covering 
this and next year’s crop of Cuban 
raw sugar. Under this agreement, 
prices paid the Cuban government 
must be lifted when the cost of liv- 
ing in the United States rises. 

Historical price differentials be- 
tween cane and beet sugars which 
are necessary to prevent radical dis- 
tortion in distribution channels, OPA 
officials pointed out, are maintained 
in the new ceilings. It was expected 
that the action will substantially re- 
duce subsidy payments to domestic, 
Hawaiian and Puerto Rican produc- 
ers. 

OPA officials declared that meas- 














ures were being taken to prevent 
sellers from taking windfall profits 
by holding present stocks to take ad- 
vantage of higher prices. The in- 
creased ceilings are to apply only 
after the present stocks of sugar have 
been depleted in warehouses and on 
market shelves. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPECIAL BAKERS’ TRAIN 
SCHEDULED FROM N.Y.C. 


New York, N. Y.—The following 
schedule of the special New York 
bakers train to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Associ- 
ation, Oct. 13-16, has been announced 
by Claude A. Bascombe, secretary- 
treasurer of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry: 








Saturday, Oct. 12— E.S.T. 
Leaves New York (Penn Stat.).. 4:50 p.m. 
TeOMVOR MOOGWGEE. 45 cite dedc cans 5:04 p.m. 
Leaves North Philadelphia .... 6:21 p.m. 
Leaves Harrisburg .........%.-- 8:20 p.m. 
Leaves Altoona ............506. 10:40 p.m. 

Sunday, Oct. 13— 

Leaves Pittsburgh ............. 1:15 a.m. 

Sunday, Oct. 13— C.8.T. 
Arrives Chicago (Union Stat.).. 8:50 a.m. 


The special will carry special all- 
Pullman equipment, offering lower 
berths, sections, roomettes, bedrooms, 
compartment and drawing-room ac- 
commodations. 

Round-trip tickets are available 
at reduced rates. Stop-overs are al- 
lowed. 

Complete information may be had 
by writing, wiring or telephoning 
Mr. Bascombe at Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 595 ..Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., Volunteer 5- 
6420. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


WILLIAM HERBERT, BAKER 
OF RICHMOND, SUCCUMBS 


Richmond, Va. — William Curtis 
Herbert, 62, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Atlas Baking 
Co., Inc., and for the last two years 
mayor of this city, died here Sept. 8. 

Mr. Herbert had been in declin- 
ing health since he took office as 
mayor in 1944 and had served about 
half of his term. 

A native of Richmond, he became 
local manager for the Continental 
Baking Co. in December, 1930, and 
in March, 1934, organized the At- 
las company. 
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C. M. McMillan 


RESIGNATION—C. M. McMillan, 
long-time executive secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association, re- 
signs from that position with the 
closing of the 32nd annual SBA con- 
vention at Edgewater Park, Miss., 
Sept. 15-18. Mr. McMillan was re- 
cently appointed executive secretary 
of the National Candy Wholesalers 
Association with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. It is likely that 
his successor will be announced at 
the annual convention. Having serv- 
ed SBA since 1932, Mr. McMillan 
saw the association grow from 45 
baker members to over 500, with a 
large increase in allied and associate 
members. During nearly 20 years 
residence in Atlanta and Decatur, 
Ga., Mr. McMillan has been president 
of the Secretaries Club of Atlanta, 
a member of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club, an honorary member of the 
Southern Salesmen’s Candy Club and 
a member of the American Trade 
Association Executives and Emory 
University Alumni _ Association. 
As an association executive, Mr. 
McMillan has served the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners Association, 
the Atlafita “Association of Better 
Restaurants, the Georgia Dairy As- 
sociation and the Georgia Bakers 
Council. 





Sugar Crop Report Blasts Hopes 
of Bakers for Easier Supplies 


Washington, D. C.—Sugar pros- 
pects for bakers, which brightened 
momentarily when estimates of a 
record Cuban import were report- 
ed, darkened again as current re- 
ports place both Cuban and Ha- 
waiian sugar harvest well below earli- 
er predictions. 

No relief is expected in the tight 
sugar situation in the baking indus- 
try until well into 1947, even with 
the slight increase in the entire world 
sugar production this year. The 
Cuban. imports, recently negotiated, 
will not begin until the first of 1947 


so bakers have to be patient per- 
haps until April. 

In 1941 Hawaii exported 903,000 
tons of sugar to continental United 
States but this year will ship only 
832,000 tons. Cuba, similarly, ex- 
ported 2,699,000 tons in 1941, which 
has been reduced to 2,006,000 tons 
for 1946. The drop in both cases is 
caused, aside from slightly lower har- 
vests, by the overwhelming demands 
for sugar from other countries. 


Reduced Allocations 


Also adding to the decreased’ pro- 
duction in Cuba—and in Puerto Rico 


—was a uniform 2% reduction in 
Combined Food Board allocation: of 
sugar to various claimant nations. 
The CFB, now the _ Internaticnal 
Emergency Food Council, superv:ses 
a world sugar pool which allows 73 
Ibs of sugar per capita in the United 
States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, with lesser amounts, down to 
20 lbs, in other nations. 

Bakers are getting only 60% of 
their’.1941 allocations. This sharp 
cut is even further accentuated by 
an alarming: dislocation ‘of sup)ly, 
with the West coast well stocked 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Our Lledge— 


To make the finest quality 
spring-wheat flour that can 
be milled under any existing 
circumstances. /Atemember, 
HUBBARD is synonymous 
with QUALITY. 








« * QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * * x & 





100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 








Hubbard Milling r: 
— Gmpany 
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THE MIGHTY MILLER OF HULL 


HE milling industry of the 
United Kingdom had been grad- 
ually declining for many years, 

and now at last in the middle 
eighties, a serious alarm was sound- 
ed. The simple fact was that even 
large roller mills in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland were standing idle 
-to say nothing of the older-fash- 
ioned windmills and watermills. The 
market was flooded with American 


flour, the American miller “striking 
his averages,’ as he tactfully ex- 
pressed it; in plainer words, con- 
signing flour to the United King- 
dom to be sold for what it would 
bring—thus undercutting the British 
millers—while making up for losses 
in the higher prices of his sales in 
the U. S. A. 

It is, therefore, not surprising to 
find that between 1851 and 1881, 


whereas the population of England 
and Wales increased from 17,927,- 
609 to 29,974,439, the number of 
millers of wheat (master and men 
together) dropped from 36,076 to 
23,462—a population increase of 12,- 
046,830 and a decrease in millers of 
12,614. Yet bread was the staff of 
life. Even the poorest families had, 
somehow or other, to get a little of 
it. There could be no doubt where 















ITH the coming of the railroads, the west- 
ern frontiers were conquered. They brought 
men, implements for building homes and towns, 
transportation for marketing products. Then 
factories were built. And industries thrived where 


railroads paved the way. 


PACIFIC 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 























In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, 
there still is land to be tilled, minerals to be 
unearthed, livestock to be raised, room for new 
homes and industrial expansion. 


Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory 


it pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, 


safe transportation for shippers over the time- 
saving Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific ~ 
sey Union Pacific’ 


%* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confiden- 


trial sites having trackage facilities in the 
territory it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 


-——_F tial information regarding available indus- 
= 4 s Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





The Strategic Middle Role 





Editor’s Note.—One of the great 
flour millers of all time, Joseph 
Rank, founder of the British milling 
colossus, Ranks, Ltd., has been made 
the subject of a book-length biog- 
raphy by R. G. Burnett, whose pub- 
lisher is the Epworth Press, 25-35 
City Road, London, E. C. 1 
(“Through the Years,” $2.25 post- 
paid). By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers this admirable record of the 
life and times of Mr. Rank, whose 
death occurred on Nov. 13, 1943, in 
his ninetieth year, is made available 
to readers of The Northwestern Mil'- 
er in condensed form. This is ths 
second of four installments. 





most of it was manufactured. I1 
10 months, 1886-7, foreign impor’; 
of flour increased by 2,308,390 sacks 
of 280 lbs. Between 1879 and 18$7 
the number of flour mills in the 
United Kingdom had fallen from 
10,450 to 8,814, though allowance 
must be made for the erection cf 
460 roller mills with a greater cii- 
pacity of production. 

Nor was it only the flour ‘trade 
that was affected. Thirty per cent 
of the wheat provided cattle food, 
bought by American farmers at froin 
one fourth to one half the price 
English farmers had to pay. In 
Minneapolis, for, example, a _ very 
strong company, with large capital, 
was organized to establish great 
stockyards near the city, and lead- 
ing millers were interested in the 
scheme. To show what could be 
done by feeding the cattle on hay 
and bran, prospective clients were 
presented with a fine roast of beef 
so fattened, and the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, having also 
been favored with a sample, wrote 
that he could “truthfully say that 
a finer roast of beef never left the 
block. It was tender, juicy, marbled 
with fat, fine grained, and would 
have pleased the palate of England's 
most fastidious epicure.” 

As a Birmingham milling firm com- 
mented—after pointing out that in 
30 years, although the population 
of the city had more than doubled, 
the number of large flour mills hac 
been reduced from 12 to six, and tha 
within a radius of 30 miles betwe« 
30 and 40 had closed down—“ther: 
must be something very wrong whe: 
a manufacturing business like this, 
the demand for the products | 
which does not go out of fashio 
finds itself beaten out of its legiti 
mate field.” The proportion of for 
eign breadstuffs had been raised ‘ 
nearly three fourths of the who 
consumption; and what effect, it 
pertinently added, would this ha‘ 
“upon the eventual supply of o 
daily food, should we have the mi 
fortune to disagree with some of t! 
countries from whence we draw o: 
supplies? Though we may deper 
upon the foreigner for wheat, 
might be. most inconvenient to re 
upon America for the manufactur: 
article flour, for if she finds us d:- 
pending upon her for this artic 
she will make us pay smartly fcr 
it, and in the event of a quarrel sie 
could stop our supply, so that evé 
if wheat were procurable, our mi! 
being ‘closed, the _  inconvenien 
would be most serious to the cou'- 
try.” 

That, then, was the situation co! 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








We are pleased that we can again offer our 
flour distributor, customers good, old-fash- 
ioned POLAR BEAR, milled at normal ex- 
traction rates. It’s a winner for the flour 
distributor. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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MARKET ENLARGERS 


for YOUR FLOUR DEPARTMENT 
* 


Made Better to Bake Better 


* 
Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


Silk Floss - 




















W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 y 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. _ 



































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 










spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


CENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
eAKe CtTFVY , MINNESOTA 

































AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ° 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading allies 







Atlanta, Georgia 
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CLEAN AND WELL LIGHTED—A special feature of Levey’s Electrik 


September 17, 1946 


Maid Bakeshop, Birmingham, Ala., is this modern restaurant. William 
S. Levey, son of Bert H. Levey, proprietor, may be seen at left center, 
amidst gifts of flowers that marked the recent opening of the new re- 


tail plant. 





fronting Joseph Rank when he de- 
termined upon his policy of expan- 
sion. It throws into vivid relief 
those qualities of pertinacity, indi- 
vidualism and insight which marked 
him as a man not cast in an ordi- 
nary mold. Difficulties never daunt- 
ed him; he thrived upon them. At 
the very moment when other mill- 
ers were in despair, and proclaim- 
ing the doom of the trade, he quietly 
laid the foundations of a success un- 
precedented in the British milling 
industry. He had few advantages. 
Others had fortunes, his capital was 
small; others had elaborately planned 
roller mills, he had to experiment 
modestly on partly borrowed capi- 
tal; others had wealthy partners and 
experienced staffs, he was alone save 
for the assistance of two young men 
who had come to him from other 
trades. Yet in 20 years he was the 
leading flour miller in England, with 
a reputation that had girdled the 
world. 

Where lies the explanation? He 
could himself never say. Who else, 
then, could be expected to define 
it, except to say that he had that 
mysterious quality men call genius? 

The problem of finance was in 
itself at this period enough to baffle 
any man. For, although the mill 
was beginning to yield surprising 
profits, as the output of the busi- 
ness increased more capital was need- 
ed to meet even the limited credit 
that had to be given to customers. 









Only the closest personal scrutiny 
of every account, and the strictest 
observance of every detail of the 
credit terms, prevented bad debts. 
Joseph Rank never would tolerate 
such debts, and in the eighties he 
simply could not afford to incur 
them. It was at once an enforced 
discipline and a first rate business 
training. 

Most of the local trade at the 
Williamson Street Mill was done on 
a weekly credit basis, although the 
country traders were given a fort- 
night’s or a month’s credit, accord- 
ing to the interval between the 
salesman’s visits—thus conditioned by 
the trading necessities and limiia- 
tions of the mill. There was no 
discount for prompt payment. The 
price, Joseph Rank said from the 
beginning, was fair—take it or leave 
it. So strictly were the credit terms 
adhered to that if a customer did 
not pay his account when it fell 
due his further orders were not dis- 
patched. That rule was never brok- 
en, even if it meant losing the ac- 
count of a trader of whose financial 
soundness there could be no doubt. 


His Superior Product 


His strong asset as a miller was 
the superiority of the flour made 
by the new process; its white color 
and its better bread making quali- 
ties, due not only to the method of 
manufacture, but also to the use 
of wheat from other countries. Un- 
















ALL-GLASS SHOW CASES—Mrs. Bert -H. Levey and her daughter, Mrs. 
Rice, admire flowers which enhanced the gala atmosphere of the re- 
cent opening of the Electrik Maid Bakeshop, Birmingham, Ala. All- 
glass show cases, providing full display of bakery products, are an out- 


standing merchandising device in this modern shop. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 













3 tnt 
he wae 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS RINT) Ve Oe WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

p els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND e OREGON 


GROWN 
MILLS 











PORTLAND, OREGON 
cine Baer SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 




















VESTERN MILLING Co. 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago Ww MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


BLUESTEM—PATENT 























MILLERS OF FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington ' Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
e WHEAT and RYE e 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN Co. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Minnesota Girt Firour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 












Uncle Sam has let us come back 
on the beam again . . . we can 
mill SUNNY KANSAS like 
good white flour ought to be 
milled. You'll find that better 
baking performance comes nat- 


urally with SUNNY KANSAS. 


For it is expertly milled from 

















wheats of preferred baking 


qualities. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA * KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 















FLOUR 


> WEST 10TH STREET FOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


a ae | 
PURPOSE 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















STRANGE CARGO—The remarkable development in air transportation 
was illustrated recently by this shipment of 20 Ayrshire pure breds—14 
heifers and six bulls—from La Guardia Field, New York, to Francisc:: 
Roldau, dairy farmer of Medellin, Colombia. 





til now, with the limited exception 
of wheats from the Baltic, the flour 
made in England was almost entire 
ly from homegrown wheat which 
not only had a generally soft char- 
acter, but in bad seasons produced 
very poor bread. The new roller 
process, it will thus be seen, not 
only in time reduced the price of 
bread, but also improved its qual- 
ity; impurities were removed, and 
the standard of cleanliness at the 
mill. was raised enormously. 

During the early days of the Alex- 
andra Mill deliveries of Indian wheat 
began to arrive in Hull. They were 
unsuitable for grinding by stones, 
and were almost, if not entirely, an 
unknown quantity to British mill- 
ers. Hard and brittle, they just 
could not be profitably reduced to 
flour by stone grinding. .Mills 
equipped with the roller system he- 
gan to experiment by mixing the In- 
dian wheat with British wheat. At 
that time only small and infrequent 
shipments came to Hull from North 
America. For obvious economic and 


geographical reasons, Californian «and 
other U. S. A. imports were taken 
mainly by mills on the west cost. 
Those wheats were of good quality, 
comparatively clean, and with little 
of the difficulties experienced in deal- 
ing with Indian wheat. 

Joseph Rank early saw great possi- 
bilities in the use of Indian wheat. 
Relatively, although the quality was 
good, the price was cheap—lower 
than the general price of other 
wheats. The wheat from Karachi, 
Delhi and Bombay, however, present- 
ed difficulties to the miller. These 
varieties had a hardness that must 
be reduced if they were to be ground 
into flour, and it was in solving 
that problem that a process was in- 
vented which developed into a very 
important part of the science of 
milling—conditioning. 

As a_ beginning, the primitive 
method of pouring water into the 
sacks of wheat was tried, but with 
only limited success. So Joseph 


Rank introduced a machine which, 
(Continued on page 40) 





FEED SHIPPED BY AIR—Dailey Mills, Inc., of Olean, N. Y., came to 
the rescue of the vital breeder farms in New Hampshire recently by fly- 
ing into Nashua a plane load of poultry feed to avert possible starvatior 


and liquidation of flocks. 


Arrangements for the flight were made by 


William H. Kieser, president, and Harry G. Lampman, Jr., sales manage" 
of Dailey Mills, Inc. Pictured above (left to right) are Mr. Jaspar, own- 
er of the largest breeder farm in New Hampshire; J. Ralph Graham, 
New England’s chief of AAA; Ken Hardenbrook; Howard Flanders, rep- 
resentative of Dailey Mills, Inc., Nashua and his son, John; Alvin Luther, 
New Hampshire’s chief of aeronautics, and Kenneth Bruning, president 


of Bruning Aviation, Inc. 
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l. LOOKS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Q. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 


Wot just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 
looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 
only from the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
—standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 
result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 

To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills; checked 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 


Specify this better burlap by name— Chase TOPMILL. 
CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 


mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 


we] 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE | COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE « DALLAS .« TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOUS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. 


PHILADELPHIA «© NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. ¢ HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ¢ HUTCHINSON, KAN. WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


es) A CG © BUFFALO ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK © CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
( C PITTSBURGH 
| * 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 











Flour Promotion 


1°) 

Active and aggressive advertising 
and promotional campaigns have 
been conducted for many of the prin- 
cipal foods of this country with vary- 
ing degrees of success. For the most 
part, however, these campaigns have 
been highly advantageous for the in- 
dustries concerned. 

Unfortunately, there has never 
been a campaign of any sustained 
nature conducted in behalf of flour 
or the products made from it. True, 
people do not eat flour, but it is the 


most important ingredient in many 
of the finished foods which they do 
eat. 

In view of the intensive competi- 
tion that is inevitably ahead among 
all types of food manufacturers, it 
seems to us that an ideal time is ap- 
proaching for an advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of flour. Certainly 
the products made from it would 
have to be stressed in any such ad- 
vertising, but in so doing millers 
would work toward a higher con- 
sumption of flour itself, and undoubt- 
edly be helpful to the buyers of their 
product. The present type of trou- 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








bles confronting millers can’t last 
forever, and when they are over sales 
and merchandising will again come 
to the front. Flour distributors 
should also be interested in any ef- 
fort made to increase the consump- 
tion of that product. 


Association Co-operation 
fe) 


The recent and initial success of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors in securing increased 
mark-ups for flour distributors in 





Best 


Best of 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


“All the good cooks are re- 
joicin’ that white flour is 
back,” says JED CHECKUM, 
the quality policeman who- 
guards the high standards of 
Dobry flours, 
some mighty fine bread and 
biscuits coming out of the 
kitchen again. 
real opportunity for the ag- 
gressive flour distributor to 
build up volume now. And 
there is no better way to do 
it than by pushing Dobry’s 
Best and Best of the West. 
They’re tops in baking qual- 
ity and I aim to see they 
stay that way.” 


‘and there is 


There is a 
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that area is an outstanding example 
of the value of trade associations 
for the distributing industry. As a 
matter of fact, the entire mark-up 
situation goes much farther than 
this, and originated several years 
ago in The National Association of 
Flour Distributors. 

At that time the national organiza- 
tion, with the co-operation of local 
groups, obtained from OPA what 
was then described as_ historical 
mark-ups. Advancing costs, howev- 
er, later made these margins inade- 
quate, and it became necessary ‘or 
an appeal to be made for an increase. 
Since the Washington office of OPA 
was unwilling to grant an increise 
for the country as a whole, the only 
alternative was to file regional ap- 
peals. 

As the largest distributing cenier 
in the country, New York filed the 
first appeal, which was granted by 
the OPA regional office with the full 
approval of its Washington office. 
This established. an example for oth- 
er regions, and local flour associa- 
tions in them were quick to file sim- 
ilar appeals. Without this united ef- 
fort it is most probable that the flour 
distributing trade would still be ia- 
boring under the old mark-ups, if it 
was able to remain in business at all. 


New Wholesale 


Organization 


1°) 

For years wholesale grocers have 
been represented by various national 
and local trade organizations. Flour 
distributors have had The National 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
their local groups, and other whole- 
sale operators have been represented 
by their own trade organizations. 

For quite a while there has been 
an effort to unify some of the activi- 
ties of these groups through the 
Council of National Wholesale Asso- 
ciations. Now a further step is be- 
ing taken in this direction through 
the creation of the National Asso- 

(Continued on page 28) 


LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 





The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


September 17, 1946 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Hold 
First Fall Meeting 


New York, N. Y.—The first meet- 
ing of the fall and winter season 
was held by the New York Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors in the 
Produce Exchange Sept. 12. Her- 
bert H. Lang, president of the or- 
ganization, presided at the meeting, 
which was largely devoted to a dis- 
cussion of conditions now confront- 
ing the trade. 

Mr. Lang pointed out the proba- 
bility of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration rewriting MPR 296 if-flour 
is not decontrolled, and W. P. Tan- 
ner, the flour. distributors’ member 
of the Industry Advisory Committee, 
reported on the meeting held re- 
cently in Chicago by that committee 
with representatives of OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Tanner expressed little hope 
for the ending of the 85% limita- 
tion order. He said, however, that 
if MPR 296 is rewritten flour dis- 
tributors will be in a good position, 
as the mark-up will* probably be 
based upon a percentage mark-up 
based upon the purchase price of 
flour in carlots on March 31, 1946, 
as compared with Icl sales prices to 
bakers on the same date. 

Another question briefly’ discussed 
was the New Jersey flour enrichment 
law. So far the state has not deter- 
mined the form of certificates to be 
used in connection with it, and ap- 
parently there is little that can be 
done with the law at the moment. 

Some confusion existed over the 
application of the new mark-ups re- 
cently granted the flour distribut- 
ing trade in New York. It was ex- 
plained that these mark-ups may be 
charged by distributors located in 
New York, even though the flour is 
sold and shipped to districts out- 
side of this mark-up area. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Members of 
District No. 3 of the Association of 
Operative Millers, and of the Cin- 
cinnati Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists will 
hold a joint meeting at the Lincoln 
Hotel here ‘Sept. 28. 

“Milling and the Public Interest,” 
W. H. Lanham, president and gen- 
eral manager, Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind. 

“A Report on the 1946 Soft Wheat 
Crop,” Howard Simmons, Mid-West 
Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“A Miller’s Comment on the 1946 
Soft Wheat Crop,” Carl N. Arnold, 
National Milling Branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

J. E. Anderson, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., will lead an open forum discus- 
sion on new crop milling character- 
istics, following the two addresses. 
A luncheon will be held, following 
the open forum. Glen L. Bleile, 
chairman of District No. 3 of the 
A.O.M. will preside at the morning 
session. 

Pearl Brown, Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., will be lead- 
er of a discussion of the baking 
characteristics of the new wheat 
flour, following the luncheon. Paul 
W. Hodler and Frank R. Schwain 
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HOSTS AND GUESTS—Members of District No. 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, were guests at a party given by the members of the mill- 
ing industry allied trades association in Minneapolis Aug. 24. The above 


pictures were taken at the party and include the following: 


The upper 


left picture shows Mrs. Frank Schneider, Twin City Machine Co., pin- 
ning a gardenia corsage on Mrs. Charles Barnes of Long Beach, Calif., 
while her son, W. J. Barnes of the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, looks on. Mr. Schneider, one of the arrangements committee mem- 


bers, is in the background. 


The upper right picture shows three men 
from the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
to right, Don Pollei, C. R. Veeck and George: Eichner. 


They are, from left 
The lower left 


picture includes Mrs. M. J. Dougherty, George Wagner, ‘Luverne Ander- 
son and Hugh McDonald, all connected with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Collier of the Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, are shown in the lower right picture. 





of the Kroger Food Foundation will 
assist. Miss Brown. 

“The Behavoir of the Gas Cell in 
Bread Dough,” is the title of an ad- 
dress to be given by M. D. Mize, 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., at 
3:15 p.m. 
Business meetings of the two 


groups will be held at 4 o’clock and 
a dinner will follow these meetings. 
Following the dinner, Robert J. 
Kryter, Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
apolis, will give an address “Atomic 
Power and the Atomic Bomb.” 
Room reservation requests should 
be sent to the Lincoln Hotel. Re- 
quests for reservations for the lunch- 
eon and dinner should be sent to 
Perie R. Pitts, Evans Milling Co., 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. Reservations 
should be made by Sept. 25. .An in- 
formal smoker will be held at the 
Lincoln Hotel on the ‘evening of 
Sept. 27 for those arriving early. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLORADO MILL DELAYS 
STOCK REFUND PROPOSAL 


Denver ,Colo.—The Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. has determined to 
postpone consideration of its propo- 
sal to refund the outstanding $3 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock of the company by the issuance 
of a new cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock until more favorable 
securities markets obtain. Since the 
proposal was first announced, secur- 
ities markets generally have become 
so unsettled that several Jarge com- 
panies have deferred their proposals 
for financing, and the management 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. has likewise concluded that it is 
not feasible at this time to proceed 
with its proposed refunding program. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MEETING PLANS MADE 

Seattle, Wash.— Plans are being 
completed for the annual convention 
of District No. 9, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to be held here Oct. 
4 and 5, Donald S. Eber, secretary 














of the district organization, reports. 
The convention will be held at the 
New Washington Hotel. 
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1947 A.0.M. Meeting 
in Minneapolis, 
Committee Says 


Kansas City, Mo.—The 1947 con- 
vention of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 2-6, W. E. McCraith, executive 
secretary of the organization, has 
announced, following a vote of the 
executive committee. 

Frank Schneider, Twin City Ma- 
chine Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been appointed general convention 
committee chairman. 

R. R. Brotherton, superintendent of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., is president of the associa- 
tion, and Dewey Robbins, milling su- 
perintendent for the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., is vice 
president. 
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. MEATH SALES CO. BUYS 


McHENRY FLOUR MILLS 


Chicago, Ill—The Meath Sales Co. 
here, distributors of chemical and 
vitamin products for the feed trade, 
have purchased the properties of the 
McHenry Flour Mills, West McHen- 
ry, Ill, according to an announce- 
ment from William Meath. 

The firm plans to use this build- 
ing for warehouse space and the 
equipment to expand their produc- 
tion of special chemical mixtures. 
The firm’s Chicago office was closed, 
Aug. 28, and headquarters will now 
be at the new location. The com- 
pany will operate as the McHenry 
Flour Mills for the present, Mr. 
Meath . said. 
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Chicago Distributors 
Hear Discussion — 


of Flour Ceilings 


Chicago, Ill.—A_ special luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors was held Sept. 
13 at the Continental Hotel for the 
purpose of explaining the co-opera- 
tion local flour distributors. should 
give to furnish information to the 
Office of Price Administration, which 
is preparing a new flour ceiling or- 
der. 

President N. G. Anderson presided 
and Frank T. Herbert discussed and 
explained the ceiling problem. He 
said the OPA is determined to draw 
up an entirely new flour ceiling or- 
der, and that the current increxses 
are only temporary. He described 
the work to get the recent 25c in- 
crease in mark-ups, which will be 
effective until Oct. 31, 1946. He dis- 
cussed the Wherry amendment and 
told the jobbers the information that 
will be required in two affidavits, 
one to show the cost of flour, selling 
price and gross profit on March 31, 
1946. The second should show wage 
rates. for warehousing and_ truck 
drivers, cartage, etc., and the in- 
crease from 1942 up to 1946. 

The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held the evening of 
Sept. 26. ; 
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JOINS ADVERTISING STAFF 
OF NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—T. C. Wilcox, 
formerly market research analyst for 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., has joined the advertising 
staff of The Northwestern Miller and 
has been assigned to advertising pro- 
motion and production work at the 
home office of the company in Min- 
neapolis. He was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1942 
with the degree of bachelor of busi- 
ness administration. As an officer 
in the United States Naval Reserve 
he served principally in World War 
II as commanding officer of a land- 
ing craft in the Pacific Theater of 
Operations, ultimately becoming com- 
mander of a division of 16 ships. 
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GENERAL MILLS AWARDS 
$3,515 FOR SUGGESTIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc., recently announced that it has 
paid over $3,515 to its employees for 
original ideas since inauguration of 
a company-wide suggestion system, 
June 1. 

According to the plan, employees 
submit written suggestions to their 
divisional or plant suggestion com- 
mittees, who decide whether the 
ideas are adoptable and worthy of 
cash awards. To guarantee thorough 
consideration, 14 division suggestion 
committees are in operation, with 
22 plant committees. 
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MILLS DISMANTLED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The mills at 
Granite Falls and Battle Lake, Minn. 
have been dismantled, and did not 
grind a bushel of wheat this last 
crop year. The flour milling equip- 
ment in the plant of the Fargo Mill 
Co., at Fargo, N. D., has also been 
dismantled, and only feed grains are 
ground there. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 24) 


ciation of Wholesalers. It is proposed 
that this body serve wholesalers in 
much the same fashion as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
represents manufacturers, and the 
American Retail Federation speaks 
for that trade. 

How prominently flour and food 
wholesalers will be represented in 
this group we do not know. Howev- 
er, the wholesale industry in this 





country is a tremendous one, and it 
sems logical that it’ should have a 
united voice. Naturally the new or- 
ganization’s interest will be diversi- 
fied, but in principle it may be well 
to have one strong representative 
for all wholesalers. They are going 
to face many trying problems of dis- 
tribution in the days ahead. 


Costs Should Be Known 


1@) 

One of the things we fear most 
for the flour distributing trade is 
that when government restrictions 
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are over and flour is again plentiful 
it will revert to the old practice of 
selling flour at any price it can ob- 
tain for it. Prior to the war, when 
this situation largely existed, price 
cutting was rampant among flour 
jobbers, and the rate of failure was 
unreasonably high. 

If nothing else can be said for 
OPA, the fact remains that it has 
taught flour jobbers the necessity of 
knowing their costs of operation. 
Without these figures, the original 
historical mark-ups could not have 
been obtained, nor could the recent 
advances have been secured. 

When jobbers are again operating 





This modern-type mill . . . plus VICTOR expert milling 
practice... plus choicest wheat and corn—is why VICTOR 
products are always uniform, quality products. 
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profits. 
MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 


VICTOR Products are shipped 
to you in a mixed car — which 
is an added profit-making ad- 
vantage. Write today for more 
facts about the VICTOR line 
_and for prices. a 
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VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 
temperature and humidity controlled mill . . . with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 
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in a free economy, the need for know- 
ing these costs will be greater than 
ever. The profit and loss statement 
will be the final yardstick by which 
they will decide whether they will re- 
main in business, or fail. Knowing 
costs of operation should be as much 
a part of a jobber’s business as sell- 
ing or delivering flour. Unfortunate- 
ly that is not the case with many 
distributors. Unless, however, they 
make it a part of their business, they 
are not likely to exist too long. 


Good Service 
re) 


The National Association of Flour 
Distributors has now been in exist- 
ence for well over a quarter of a 
century. During the first World \Var 
it served the flour distributing in- 
dustry well, and without it the tarde’s 
difficulties would have been much 
greater than they were. 

The same situation prevailed cur- 
ing the days of the Blue Eagle, and 
within the last several years the flour 
distributing industry would indeed 
have been in a sad plight without 
the backing of its national organiza- 
tion. No flour distributor in the 
country is large enough individually 
to have any influence upon national 
affairs, but collectively much good 
can be accomplished. 

Fortunately, emergencies do not 
last forever. Between such times, 
however, is when The National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, or 
any other trade organization, for 
that matter, has trouble to exist. We 
can only hope that flour distributors, 
who have every reason to be thank- 
ful to their national organization, 
will remember this when conditions 
become comparatively quiet, and sup- 
port the association then as they do 
now. 


What We Thought 
fe) 


A few hours before the govern- 
ment lifted the 80% extraction flour 
order we wrote a piece for this col- 
umn in which we said; referring to 
reported black markets in white 
flour: ‘Certainly we do not condone 
this practice, for as long as the 80% 
extraction law prevails it should be 
obeyed. To some extent, however, 
We can understand it. People do not 
like the new flour, and never will. 
Many doubt the necessity of the law 
ever being passed, and certainly do 
not believe it is necessary now.” 

As we look back upon this whole 
situation, we can see less and less 
reason, other than that of politics, 
for the 80% extraction law ever be- 
ing put into effect. Even Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson has admitted 
that it saved little wheat. 

Those flour distributors who may 
have large stocks of the long ex- 
traction flour on hand will undoubt- 
edly suffer from the sudden encing 
of the law which should never have 
been put into effect. It is somewhat 
a similar experience to that which 
occurred after the first World War, 
and further shows the difficulties 
which arise when government coes 
not pay attention to suggestions giv- 
en by business. 

Wasted Effort 

.@) 

The other day we wrote a letter to 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, 
in behalf of The National Association 


of Flour Distributors, urging that 
(Continued on page 32) 
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There is a ring of protection around 
Dixie-Portland flours — from wheat selec- 
tion to final packaging. Skillful planning 
and watchful production control guarantee 
ideal performance of every grade and type. 
That’s why—for family trade, for bread and 
cracker bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 
famous for fine baking results. 


FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 







UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. ad FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE © 
MS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Rice Capital 


“Bigg tage? LA., prides itself on 
being ‘The Rice Capital” of the 
state. It seems strange, then, to 
hear Crowley squawking about the 
good old customs of throwing rice at 
weddings. Last year the U. S. threw 
away some 1,577,000 lbs of precious 
rice. “Enough to feed thousands of 
starving Chinese,” Crowley protests. 
“There’s no place for this custom in 
today’s food crisis.” 

Rice tossing started centuries ago 
in the Orient, where the grain is a 
symbol of fertility. In India, for ex- 
ample, the bridegroom drops three 
handfulls over his new wife, and re- 
ceives a triple sprinkling himself. At 
European weddings figs and nuts are 
sometimes substituted for rice. 

America, having started rice-grow- 
ing in the 17th century, borrowed the 
custom, made it tradition. Generally 
nowadays there’s no special meaning 
attached to it, authorities say— just 
a lot of fun for the throwers. 

But the old-time significance seems 
to linger on in Crowley. Each Octo- 
ber, at the Louisiana Rice Festival, 
Crowley gives the largest family 
there a prize.—Pathfinder. 


Fun for Veterans 


P ERHAPS you've never heard of 
“The 52 Association, Inc.” Its 
beginning dates back to January, 
1945, when a group of blind veterans 
dropped into Reuben’s Restaurant in 
New York City. Arnold Reuben, Jr., 
impressed and deeply touched, was 
about to pick up the check, when a 
dozen Broadway celebrities insisted 
that they be allowed to pitch in to 
pay the bill. It was thus that The 
52 Association, Inc., was born. 

The association is composed of 52 
New Yorkers who chipped in $52 
each for a pool which would permit 
entertaining a dozen wounded vet- 
erans on Broadway once a week for 
a year. The association has grown 
until now it has 1,452 members. 
Chicagoans adopted the idea and they 
too have an active “52” group. 

The association has the co-opera- 
tion of restaurateurs who serve 
meals at cost, while theaters donate 
tickets. In 18 months, “52” has pro- 
vided entertainment for 600 groups 
totalling 6,000 wounded veterans. 


Food Shorts 


T Camden, Maine, a statue is to 

be erected in honor of Capt. 
Hanson Gregory, who at 15, is cred- 
ited with being the inventor of the 
hole in the doughnut. The memorial 
is to be 27% ft high. 
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hadn’t neither. 








“At a little millers’ pow-wow t’other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “the main trubbel 

seemed like what was we all goin’ to do 
about takin’ back long tailed war flour 
from the stores and give ’em short tailed 
flour fitten to be et. 
Peg Leg Green, Uncle Joe Granby, 


out any of the long tailed kind, an’ it turned out nobody else 
So there wan’t nothin’ to do but adjourn an’ 
step up to Pap Stone’s store for a mite of refreshment.” 


Red Sawyer, 


Hy Gallup an’ everybody else 
had his say one way an’ *noth- 
er an’ finally when it come 
time for Lit Cummins to opine, 
Lit jes’ said he wan’t dis- 
pirited none on account he 
hadn’t ever bothered to grind 


—R. E. S. 














The last of the famous honeycake 
shops of Taban, Old World quarter 
of Budapest, closed its doors just 
prior to the war. The shops former- 
ly supplied edible cradles, infants, 
hussars, swords, rosaries, and. “kiss- 
es” to village and county fairs. 

If you think doughnut dunking is 
a gag, be advised that the United 
States doughnut industry amounts 
to $55,000,000 a year—without the 
accompanying coffee. 

The breakfast-food company spon- 
soring a western radio program has 
taken 10,000 surplus spurs off the 
government’s hands. Offered as pre- 
miums for box tops, they’ve gone over 
big with the young cowboys of the 
breakfast table. 

As the remains found in the tombs 
of the Pyramids show, the Egyptians 
had perfected baking 1,500 years be- 
fore the beginning of the Christian 
era, and the Old Testament makes 
mention of a mill known to the 
Assyrians. 


Cooking Queen 
EET Dorothea Fagnano, 15-year- 
old Yonkers, N. Y., school girl. 
Dorothea not only has beauty and 
brains—but she can cook! In fact, 
she’s so good at the culinary art, she 
has just been selected as Yonkers’ 
cooking queen. What put Dorothea 
over with the judges was her cookies. 
They just melted in the judges’ 
mouths and, between expressions of 
delight, they unanimously agreed that 
the crown be placed upon her raven 
locks as cooking queen. 
Dorothea had plenty of competi- 
tion, too. Entrants from 512 cities 
competed. In awarding her the first 


prize, her superior efforts as a solid 
wielder of recipe magic was taken 
into consideration. She’s a whiz at 
it. Right now, Dorothea is bending 
her efforts toward helping President 
Truman’s conservation program. 
That’s undertaking a big job, but 
she’s convinced she can come up with 
a few culinary tricks that will con- 
serve much of the nation’s food. 

At present Dorothea is working on 
a new recipe for making bread with- 
out flour. The new type of bread 
calls for potato flour as one of the 
basic ingredients. 


Butter from Coal 


ERMANY will make guns in- 

stead of butter,” the Nazis 
boasted. But German technological 
ingenuity found a way to get the guns 
and still eat butter, states Pathfinder 
news magazine. 

The way was by making synthétic 
butter from coal. 

It was done in a factory at Witten, 
a town in the industrial and coal- 
mining Ruhr district. “I doubt if 
anyone would guess it was synthetic 
butter,” said a British occupation of- 
ficial. “It looks and tastes like the 
real thing—and it keeps indefinite- 
ly without refrigeration.” 

Dr. Karl Heinz Imhausen, owner 
of the factory which produced 600 
tons of synthetic butter a month, 
said it cost only half as much as 
natural butter. Here’s how he de- 
scribed the process: 

The coal is made into coke; the 
coke into gas; the gas into paraffin. 
Then, by a blowing operation (the 
most difficult part of the process) 80 
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tons of fats can be drawn from 100 
tons of paraffin. Some of these fats 
are edible, some are not. 

The ‘edible fats are diluted with 
20% water; mixed with carrot ex- 
tract for color and flavoring; inject- 
ed with a substance named diacety] 
to give the smell of butter. 

This mixture is whipped up in a 
machine, and comes out sausage- 
shaped, about eight inches in diam- 
eter. Another machine molds ‘he 
sausages in loaves of butter. 

The fats that aren’t edible can be 
made into soap, or into by-products 
that include a basic material for 
plastics, a softening material for 
synthetic rubber, an ingredient for 
varnish, or a form of alcohol.—Path- 
finder. 


Airtorne Pies 


®&CXNAWDUST by courtesy of Ya- 
kutat carpentry shop.” 

When the six members of the {first 
American party to scale Alaska’s 
Mt. St. Elias found the foregoing 
message, one in each of four boxes 
of sawdust dropped by an airplane, 
they thought they were being kidded 
by some jokester. And, right at that 
particular moment, according to Cor- 
nelius- Molenaar, 25, they were 
mighty hungry. and in no mood to be 
kidded. 

But that’s not the end of the story. 

One of the six members began dig- 
ging into the sawdust and uncovered 
a flat, round object, which, when un- 
wrapped, was a big juicy apple pie, 
still warm! Hastily the other mem- 
bers dug into the other boxes and 
came up with three more apple pies. 
To say that they were amazed would 
be putting it lightly — anyway, the 
six went to work on the pies with 
gusto. Said Mr. Molenaar, “Those 
apple pies proved to be the most en- 
joyable meal we had during the 
whole of the two-month expedition— 
they were just like mother used to 
make!” 


A Flour Mill 
Speaks 


I long for normalcy: the gold 

Of golden wheat fields well bestowed; 

Peace, with tranquillity; the old 

And new in blest abundance, milled 
or sowed. 


I long for normalcy: the grist 
Of harvests where each soul has trod 
With progress; where, like Autumn 
mist 
Sun-splendored, peace 
shine with God. 
—Robert Cary. 


le 


and plenty 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - - 5.00 
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DECEPTION 
E are increasingly, if sometimes rather 
nauseatingly, amused by the diligence with 
which the OPA accompanies every announcement 
of any increase in prices by emphasizing how 
much it amounts to in millions of dollars added to 
the nation’s over-all cost of living. 

This was especially emphasized through the 
years of the Battle of Bread, when every sugges- 
tion of an increase of half a cent or a cent in the 
price of the loaf was emphasized in terms of the 
astronomic sums it would add to the cost of liv- 
ing. One of the results of this campaign of fal- 
sification by misinterpretation was the payment 
through the war years and yet to be paid of more 
than five billions of dollars out of the treasury— 
largely an addition to the national deficit — to 
make the cost of commodities APPEAR to be less, 
while the actual cost was the same, merely be- 
ing paid out of two pockets instead of out of 
one. 

Currently, we find this campaign of over em- 
phasis upon total over-all national cost of liv- 
ing resulting from increased prices of agricul- 
tural products becoming increasingly active. It 
was notable, in instance, in the official OPA state- 
ment that the permitted increase.in the price of 
meat “would add some 600 million dollars a year 
to consumers’ butcher bills.” 

While this statement probably is mathemati- 
caliy true, it is, nevertheless, a mis-statement by 
over emphasis, since, when the figure is broken 
down to its per capita result in added cost of liv- 
ing, it means perhaps a cent per day for every 
man, woman and child, rich and poor, high and 
low, in the country. It means, also, that it has 
no effect whatever upon millions of people. It 


means, further, that nearly the whole proceeds ~ 


of the added cost go to the millions engaged in 
animal husbandry, in agricultural production and 
the vast numbers of people engaged in the food 
trades from the nation’s farms to the nation’s 
table. It does not go, as implied, to big butchers 
with fat cigars and dollar marks on their clothes, 
but is distributed thinly among other little peo- 
ple engaged in production and suffering from the 
same ills of after war conditions and government 
mismanagement as are the little people consum- 
ers. 

All available information from reasonably 
trustworthy sources in Washington suggests that 
this OPA campaign of emphasis upon added living 
costs resulting from inevitable increases in food 
commodities is a reflection of the virtual state of 
war between the Department of Agriculture, which 
gives every indication of favoring freer markets 
and greater production, and the OPA, which 
makes no secret of its determination to maintain 
its strangle hold on all things and, when de- 
feated, to “get even” by misrepresentation of 
the end result. All of which obviously supplies 
new fuel for use of the administration’s labor 
leader allies, both in supplying the propaganda 
fires among their own followers and — which 
is the ultimate objective—warming the political 
firesides against November winds. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


TIMELY news story in the Kansas City Star 

reminds us that 40 years ago this year the 
People’s Party, usually known as Populist or 
merely “Pop,” ended its career by failing to nom- 
inate a state ticket in Kansas. The Populist party, 
long shepherded by a long-bearded editor named 
Peffer, a sockless statesman of the name of Jerry 
Simpson and a lady orator, Mary Ellen Lease, 
took over the Farmers’ Alliance—originating in 
Texas—and made it for several years at the close 
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of the last century and the first six of the pres- 
ent one a political factor to be reckoned with in 
a large area of the agricultural West. 

Following its demise a considerable part of its 
economic idealism was taken over and promoted 
by the Non-Partisan League, centering in the ag- 
ricultural Northwest. Later came the New Deal, 
which pirated most of the holy tenets of the es- 
pousers of Farmers’ Alliance philosophy, so that 
the ideals of the small-time farmer politicos of the 
broad prairies virtually were smothered by the 
larger concept—we believe that nowadays is the 
proper word. 

The reason for our here referring to this bit of 
ancient political history is to give below the chief 
planks in the Farmers’ Alliance-Populist Party 
platform of 50 years ago, as follows: 

Government loans to farmers at low in- 
terest rates. 

Direct election of United States senators. 

Regulation of the railroads and reduced 
freight and passenger rates. 

Compel the railroads and other corpora- 
tions to get out of politics. 

Promotion of co-operative buying and sell- 
ing. ; 

That the farmers had been victims of un- 
friendly legislation which had aided the build- 
ing of trusts and monopolies. 

The cost of farm equipment was too high. 

Establishment of warehouses in each coun- 
ty as units of the subtreasury to buy farm 
products. 

Parcel post. 

Graduated income tax. 

Postal savings banks. 

In these planks, expressions of the faith of the 
simple but assuredly inventive farm leaders of the 
plains, is to be found the genesis of the new deal 
philosophy which, in the past 13 years, has swept 
the nation into an economic chaos the end of 
which is far beyond the limits of vision of the 
most erudite prophet. But the astonishing thing 
is that not only all of these demands voiced 
by leaders of two generations ago now are em- 
bodied in our laws and national econgmy but 
that they have been amplified and enriched by 
reforms surely far beyond the rosiest hopes of 
the sockless and whiskered dreamers of those 
simpler days. 

Indeed, we are stirred to wonder what those 
simple but surely alert and resourceful-minded 
boys of an earlier time would think now if, from 
some gentle spiritland, they could look down 
upon the present scene ee that not alone 
had their every vision been materialized in the 
laws of the land but that these, among number- 
less other things wholly beyond their imagining, 
now are in full force and effect: 

Guaranteed parity prices to farmers with 
open-ended loans at no interest whatever 
on the crops of producers. 

Direct payments to growers for abstinence 
from all growing. 

Billions in subsidies to growers so that 
they would be assured high returns from 
their crops regardless of the consumers’ 
willingness or ability to pay. 
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‘Priorities for farmers’ needs over the 
needs of urban dwellers and priorities for 
the farmers’ labor over the need in a_-critical 
time for men to defend the nation’s existence. 

A method of federal taxation so devised 
that farmers pay relatively least of all, even 
at a time when the income from agriculture 
attains the incredible total of $25,000,000,000 
in a single year. 

And a hundred other similar devices. 
Surely, these economic inventors of an al- 

most forgotten time were smart, but, if spirits 
have feeling, how they now must smart even 
more to observe, from wherever they now may 
dwell, how limited were their hopes, how dim 
their dreams as related to the things that 
have come to pass. Would it, perhaps, be fit- 
ting, as we begin the task of erecting monu- 
ments and memorials in honor of the current 
redeemers of America, that we dedicate some- 
thing in the way of a modest statue sacred to 
the memory of the whiskered, sockless and star- 
ry-eyed statesmen of half a century ago? 


NECK AND NECK.—The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is authority for the state- 
ment that the USSR has increased its staff of 
agricultural scientists to 107,000, in addition to 
which it has the services of 92,000 crop produc- 
tion specialists. That’s not so hot. We had, 
as of 1940, more than 90,000 people working for 
our own Department of Agriculture, and one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s how many 
have been hired since then, to say nothing of 
the thousands employed in other bureaus active 
in sticking their bills into agriculture in one 
way or another. In this matter of government 
payrolls, we still will lay our bet on the line that 
we will win out over Russia in any battle of 
public employment. 

eee 


BUREAUCRATIC MATHEMATICS 


MONG the many minor injustices imposed 
upon the wheat flour milling industry 

through the years of government regulation, 
none has occasioned greater well-justified pro- 
test by millers than the action of the Office of 
Price Administration in granting a rather tricky 
increase in flour price ceilings to compensate for 
the greater cost of producing the shorter ex- 
traction flour, and then whittling a considerable 
part of the allowance away by a different method 
of applying packaging costs and differentials. 

As an adjustment of ceiling prices on flour 
to compensate for increased cost of shorter ex- 
traction, the net amount of the increase is def- 
initely insufficient. But, quite beyond that, it is 
grossly insufficient in that it provides no toler- 
ance whatever for the increased cost of wheat— 
in considerable part stimulated by the govern- 
ment’s re-entering the free market. The increase, 
also, obviously is based on the non-factual as- 
sumption that millers’ by-product recoveries were 
at ceiling price levels, whereas the market has 
been trending lower and just now, according to 
current indications, is not unlikely to be depressed 
even further by competition of Canadian mill- 
feeds in eastern territory. 3 

Justifiable protests are, as a matter of course, 
being made; but in the endless confusion of secur- 
ing “clearances” from the numberless authorities 
that have a finger in the pie, the present outlook 
is one of certain procrastination and delay, while 
the milling industry—at all times co-operating 
with good intent—is left out on a limb with an 
actual reduction in processing margins and with 
little idea of when the situation is likely to be 
corrected. 











With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 28) 


at least 30 days notice be given be- 
fore the end of the 80% extraction 
order. An hour or so later we wrote 
a piece for this column on the sub- 
ject. That evening we learned that 
the order had been rescinded, with 
approximately 10 days notice. The 
following morning we received a copy 
of a letter which William A. Pitman, 
president of The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, had writ- 
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ten to William McArthur, of OPA, in 
which he said: 

“If this restriction were to be lift- 
ed suddenly, allowing the return to 
milling of short extraction flour, it 
would leave jobbers and distributors 
with large stocks of long extraction 
flour, which they would not be able 
to sell except for feed. 

“This would not only be a waste of 
good nutritious food intended for 
human consumption, but would bring 
ruinous financial losses to distributors 
and jobbers of flour as they would 
have to dispose of their inventory at 
a fraction of their cost. 

“The National Association of Flour 
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Distributors at its convention in May 
adopted a resolution which was filed 
with your office, asking that distrib- 
utors be advised at least 30 days in 
advance of any change in the ex- 
traction rate of milling in order to 
avoid losses as outlined above.” 

Oh, well, what could you expect. 


We Wonder Why 
° 


We are continuously mystified as 
to why flour distributors and their 
trade associations are not consulted 
more frequently by both millers and 
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bakers regarding the many emer- 
gencies which affect all alike. Out- 
side of a few of the largest mills, 
distributors are the main means by 
which millers sell their products to 
users. Likewise, without these dis- 
tributors many bakers would expe- 
rience difficulty in securing supplies 
of flour. 

For example, we recently read a 
list of organizations which appeared 
at a hearing in Washington. Millers, 
bakers and the grain trade were 
mentioned. We know that flour dis- 
tributors were also represented at 
this hearing, but no mention was 
made of this fact. 

As we have repeatedly said in this 
column, the time is coming when the 
honeymoon will be over, and miliers 
will be largely dependent upon the 
flour distributors of the country for 
the disposal of their output. In or- 
der to meet this situation, the good 
will of distributors should be culti- 
vated now more than ever before. 
That is not done by ignoring the dis- 
tributing trade. 


Revealing Cost Factors 
° 


Recently we heard of advice ziv- 
en to flour millers not to let their 
distributors know anything about 
their costs of production. In other 
words, all operating costs were to 
be kept a deep, dark secret. When 
price ceilings permanently become a 
thing of the past, prices should pre- 
vail without distributors and buyers 
knowing anything about the cosi of 
production. 

This is, of course, an unrealistic 
attitude. In the first place, every 
flour buyer knows the cost of wheat 
as accurately and promptly as do 
millers. They also know freight 
costs, bag prices, other ingredient 
costs and all different factors which 
go into a finished sack of flour. There 
is no flour buyer worthy of the name 
who can be fooled about flour pro- 
duction costs. 

It seems to us that the far better 
attitude would be for mills to explain 
to buyers that prices are based up- 
on these known factors. Certainly 
a flour buyer would be much more 
willing to pay the prices asked by a 
mill if he was honestly advised of 
production costs in a general way 
than if he were kept in the dark. If 
American business is to survive as 4 
free enterprise, it must do so on mu- 
tual confidence between buyers and 
sellers. That cannot be accomplished 
through unreasonable secrecy. 


Co-operatives Are Active 
° 


Independent wholesale grocers and 
other flour distributors will undovbt- 
edly face stronger competition than 
ever before from co-operatives dur- 
ing the next few years. Recently 
we received a letter from The Co- 
operative League, outlining a forth- 
coming convention, in which it said: 

“Retail co-operatives, of wich 


.there are over 4,000 affiliated with 


the Co-operative League and Nation- 
al Co-operatives, Inc., did over $600,- 
000,000 worth of business last year. 
(No—that is not a misprint—it’s six 
hundred million dollars). Some 1,- 
500,000 families are members. It is 
increasingly the belief of co-opera- 
tives that their democratic business 
methods lend stability to the nation- 
al picture; the theme of the meet- 
ing, accordingly .is: ‘Co-operation 
the balance wheel of a free economy.” 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Grain Executive Criticizes Wheat Pact 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Canada-Unit- 
ed Kingdom wheat agreement — a 
“unique document” — has brought 
commerce and economics into the 
realm of politics and political expedi- 
ency, retiring President George 
S. Mathieson of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, told the annual meeting of 
the exchange Sept. 11. 

He said he thought he voiced the 
opinion of all members of the ex- 
change that it was a “distinct breach 
of faith, contrary to the terms of 
the Atlantic Charter and to the 
avowed aims of the United Nations 
in the direction of international trade 
to all of which the Canadian gov- 
ernment subscribed.” 

There were not lacking those who 
“suspect political expediency was the 
prime motive behind this deal,” he 
said. 

“It is monopoly of the worst type. 
It places in the hands of a few gov- 
ernment officials, no matter how sin- 
cere and honest these may be, full 
power to handle the huge business of 


Canada from. the farmer to the con- 
sumer at home and the importer 
abroad without reference to Parlia- 
ment or the electorate.” 

The quantity involved in the agree- 
ment was about 50% above the pre- 
war sales of Canadian wheat to the 
United Kingdom and the contract per- 
mitted the United Kingdom to re- 
sell any portion of its purchase at 
any price, even in competition with 
offerings of Canadian wheat to oth- 
er countries, he said. 

It also gave the United Kingdom 
the right to call for additional quan- 
tities on the same terms “and all 
this at a price at least 50c bu below 
the present world values.” 

To insure delivery, the Canadian 
government “is forced to compel the 
farmer to deliver his wheat to the 
wheat board and it denies to the 
farmer the right to sell it to any 
one else which, after all, is the na- 
tional socialism against which we 
have been fighting so hard for six 
years,” Mr. Mathieson said. 

“It envisaged holding back stocks 


equal to perhaps 50% of the follow- 
ing year’s commitments in case of a 
short crop,” he continued. “It por- 
tended control and compulsory re- 
duction of acreage if surpluses were 
to pile up; it generated suspicion 
among 60 other customer nations 
that this ‘dumping’ of Canada’s ex- 
portable surplus to one customer 
would affect the price they would be 
asked to pay. 

“It is a contract which cannot in 
honesty be defended on grounds of 
ethics, economic wisdom or plain 
common sense. One wonders at what 
prices and on what terms our nation- 
al resources would be dumped if the 
government did branch out in lumber, 
pulp, fisheries, minerals or other 
sources of national wealth.” 

During the war, he pointed out, 
the farmers had co-operated fully 
with the government as had the mer- 
chants who had built up the “efficient 
machinery which has enabled the 
farmer to realize at all times the 
full market value of his grain at the 
lowest possible charge.” 





440,567,000-Bu Wheat Crop Forecast 


by Dominion Bureau in First Estimate 


Ottawa, Ont.—The wheat crop for 
all Canada in 1946 is placed at 440,- 
567,000 bus in the first estimate of 
grain production issued Sept. 12 by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This estimate exceeds the 1945 crop 
by approximately 135,000,000 bus, with 
the estimated average yield of 17 bus 
per acre running one bushel higher 
than the long-time average. 

Production this year will be the 
highest since the record production 
of 1942, when 556,684,000 bus of 
wheat were threshed in Canada. The 
current crop is being harvested from 
an estimated 25,900,000 seeded acres, 
the highest wheat acreage since 1940 
and about 2,500,000 acres greater 
than the acreage seeded to wheat in 
1945. 

The anticipated output of wheat in 
the prairie provinces this year is 
420,000,000 bus as compared with 
282,000,000 in 1945. This year’s crop 
includes 9,900,000 bus of durum 
wheat, of which 4,100,000 bus were 
produced in Manitoba and 5,800,000 
bus in Saskatchewan. These two 
provinces produced approximately 5,- 
900,000 bus of durum in 1945. The 
anticipated average yield of all 
wheat in the prairie provinces this 
year is 16.7 bus per seeded acre, with 
the Manitoba average standing at 
21.9, Saskatchewan at 14.6 and Al- 
berta at 18.9 bus per acre. 

Ontario, which contains the only 
substantial wheat acreage in Canada 
outside of the prairie provinces, pro- 
duced this year a total of 16,934,000 
bus of wheat. All but 882,000 bus of 
this total was fall wheat. Although 


a significant: quantity of fall wheat is 
now being grown in Alberta, it. has 
been included with spring wheat in 


_this report. 


The accompanying table shows the 
first estimate of production of the five 
principal grain crops in each of the 
prairie provinces in 1946: 


1946 CANADIAN GRAIN PRODUCTION 


(in 1,000 bus) 
Wheat Oats Rye 
Manitoba ...... 62,000 55,000 439 
Saskatchewan .. 216,000 126,000 3,688 
AMMOPIR ..ccsee 142,000 110,000 2,340 











Total oc cvsses 420,000 291,000 
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CARGILL EXECUTIVES VISIT 


Vancouver, B. C.—Jasper Conn, 
who recently came here to open the 
coast office for the Cargill Grain 
Co., was host to several of the com- 
pany executives here during the 
week. Heading the party was H. L. 
Flood, president of the Cargill Grain 
Co. of Canada with headquarters at 
Winnipeg. Visitors from the head 
office at Minneapolis were Walter 
Hyde, in charge of the foreign de- 
partment of Cargill, Inc; Ford Fergu- 
son, in charge of U. S. branch offices, 
and Robert Parrott, head of the mer- 
chandising and export department. 
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RETURNS FROM CONFERENCE 

Toronto, Ont.—James G. Gardiner, 
Canadian minister of agriculture, is 
returning to Canada by the S. S. 
Queen. Mary, sailing from England 
on Sept. 14, after attending the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Conference at Copenhagen as Can- 





ada’s chief delegate. On his way 
home he visited Glasgow where he 
met representatives of Scottish co- 
operatives and discussed further use 
of the Hudson Bay route between 
Churchill, Man., and Britain. The 
movement of Scottish goods to Can- 
ada and of Canadian wheat to the 
United Kingdom was also a subject 
of conference. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—George E. Goldie of 
Redlands, Cal., has been visiting rela- 
tives in Toronto. Mr. Goldie comes 
from a family prominent in the mill- 











OUTBOUND WHEAT CARGO—The 
loading of one of the first boats with 
wheat at the Port of Churchill, Man., 
since the end of the war is shown in 
the above picture. Six vessels car- 
ried 1,877,737 bus of wheat from the 
recently reopened port during the 
present season. 
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ing industry of Ontario over a long 
period, although none are now rep- 
resented in the trade of this prov- 
ince. He himself operated a flour 
mill at Ayr, Ont., and had a good 
deal to do with the control of flour 
and grain matters during the first 
world war. Later he sold his mill- 
ing interests here and moved to Cali- 
fornia where he took up fruit farm- 
ing. He reports that the fruit grow- 
ing industry is a profitable one at the 
present time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATMEAL PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of oat- 
meal in Canada in the crop year 
1945-46 ending with July amounted 
to 23,439,925 lbs as against 13,820,- 
725 in the preceding year. The out- 
put of rolled oats totaled 199,396,- 
374 lbs, compared with 201,888,910. 
Canadian production of corn flour 
and meal in the crop year ending 
with July was 20,443,213 lbs as 
against 20,649,746 in the previous 
year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New Wheat Movement 
in Western Canada 
Below Expectations 


Vancouver, B. C._—Movement of new 
crop wheat from the prairies to coast 
grain elevators has not come up to 
expectations so far this season in 
view of the projected clearances of 
better than 100,000,000 bus for the 
season. 

Elevator stocks here are still un- 
der 2,000,000 bus whereas the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board program calls for 
arrival here of 188 cars of wheat cach 
working day during September, with 
the number rising to 237 cars per day 
during October and November. A 
bad slide on the main line of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railways in the moun- 
tains early in the month disrupted 
the movement, although nearly 1,000 
cars were reported en route the end 
of last week. 

The strike of Alberta farmers 
against low farm prices has so far 
had little effect on the grain move- 
ment to the coast, due to the fact 
that most of the early grain coming 
here originates in the south half of 
Alberta where the strike movement 
is not strong, If the strike con- 
tinues, however, the heavy move- 
ment later on from the northern part 
of the province may be seriously 
hampered. 

Canadian railways reported little 
trouble in securing the necessary box 
cars for the grain movement in con- 
trast to the reported shortages on 
American roads. Shipments across 
the border are being held up in some 
cases by the ruling that they may 
be made only in United States box 
cars. The government order is due 
to a Canadian debit balance with 
the United States in the total box 
car supply with more Canadian cars 
on United States lines than United 
States cars in Canada. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN EXPORTS THROUGH 
VANCOUVER REPORTED UP 


Vancouver, B. C.—Final report of 
the Vancouver Grain Exchange for 
grain shipments through this port in 
the 1945-46 crop year shows the high- 
est total in more than 10 years with 
60,823,117 bus cleared. 

This compares with 10,109,210 bus 
the previous season and backs up the 
belief that the current season will 
see the 1932-33 record of 96,872,000 
bus beaten. 
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CANADIAN PORT REOPENED—A general view of the grain loading 
docks at the Port of Churchill, Man., is shown in the above picture. With 
the resumption of normal shipping, it is expected that more and more 


cargoes will be exported through this harbor. 


Grain terminals at the 


port have a capacity of 2,500,000 bus. 





Canadian Flour Output During 
Crop Year Highest on Record 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
in Canada in July, the last month of 
the 1945-46 crop year, as reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
amounted to 2,164,145 bbls, bringing 
the total output of flour for the 12 
months up to 26,435,341 bbls, the 
highest yearly output on record. The 
previous year’s production was 24,- 
684,403 bbls. Output was above the 
2,000,000-bbl1 mark for each month of 
the crop year closing with July last. 
Exports of flour in July were 1,172,- 
289 bbls, as against 1,148,464 in the 
same month last year. The crop 
year’s exports totaled 13,786,177 bbls, 
compared with 13,923,832 bbls in 
1944-45, a drop of 137,655 bbls. 

A monthly comparison of produc- 
tion and exports for the two years 
follows: 

PRODUCTION (in bbls) 


1945-46 1944-45 
LT TE res 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September ....... 2,045,830 1,972,621 
LS ae 2,227,182 2,048,508 
November ........ 2,285,317 2,306,607 
December ........ 2,168,751 2,029,530 
are 2,240,242 2,068,232 
MBTUSLY onc. ccs 2,145,675 1,892,435 








ARISES ay ire 2,392,927 2,160,706 
Ev beis catenes 2,216,930 2,126,235 
OT” Sree rerrrr arr 2,343,827 2,107,944 
Ser 2,183,648 2,133,526 
OO evesboducasdes 2,164,145 1,822,193 
26,435,341 24,684,403 
EXPORTS (in bbls) 

1945-46 1944-45 

0 Pe eee 1,106,467 753,462 
September ........ 954,215 1,215,683 
COUNT. po scectces 1,064,237 1,090,666 
November ........ 1,000,201 981,620 
December ........ 965,433 1,242,370 
SE asia wed ees 1,138,797 840,280 
| gre 1,135,791 1,031,670 
ED cg wit aseueny 6 1,042,226 1,237,966 
SEE de-voccivte bi.6 6 1,478,071 1,367,550 
aE a 1,668,125 1,401,502 
ED ewe bie F's oo 1,060,325 1,612,599 
GE Civitatoeececs 1,172,289 1,148,464 
13,786,177 13,923,832 


Ontario soft winter wheat flour is 
included in the foregoing figures. In 
July production of this flour totaled 
63,358 bbls, as against 55,694 in the 
same month last year, while output 
for the crop year amounted to 1,077,- 
758 bbls, compared with 1,035,914 in 
the preceding 12-month period. 

The year’s production of millfeed 
totaled 881,844 tons, as against 815,- 
672 in 1944-45. 





THE MILLING INDUSTRY’S ORDEAL 


By A. H. Bailey 
Canadian Manager of The Northwestern Miller 


N the turmoil and strife of these 

present wearing days the Cana- 
dian milling industry has its own 
troubles to occupy every waking 
hour, but, in spite of that fact, many 
of its members are finding both time 
and inclination to admire the patience 
and the courage with which flour 
millers in the United States have 
been facing up to the tribulations 
and humiliations imposed upon their 
industry by national control authori- 
ties. It is not for outsiders to com- 
Ment upon matters of this kind, but 
Canadian millers cannot help feeling 
admiration for the way in which 
those across the line have played the 
game with officials brought into their 
Picture by war in spite of their own 
Certain knowledge from experience 
that much of the so-called control of 
Production and distribution in the 
flour trade would do vastly more 
harm than good. 

Canadian millers have always ad- 
Mired the efficiency and skill with 
Which their friends across the line 


have carried on this industry. It is 
not the largest in the United States 
but it easily is one of the most im- 
portant. From the earliest days of 
pioneer settlement the United States 
has produced its own flour and the 
history of this business has been one 
of constant development and im- 
provement. Its machinery, equip- 
ment and techniques command ad- 
miration in all other countries. Can- 
ada quite readily admits that with- 
out American machinery and equip- 
ment flour milling as it is carried on 
in this country today could not have 
been developed to its present state 
of perfection. Consequently, millers 
over here take an interest in all that 
is being done south of the line and 
have followed the shifting course of 
flour control with keenest concern. 

There is no doubt in any Canadian 
mind that American business sanity 
will overcome the difficulties arising 
out of control. Losses due to ill-ad- 
vised measures conceived in bureau- 
cratic minds will be recovered when 
freedom is restored. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 













VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


(HIGLUTEN) 


"MASTER 
MILLED’ 
INVADER te 





o\\s 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 





HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker’’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN « First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











MILLING 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 


New York 


Columbus 


WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICES 

Nashville Peoria 

Enid Galveston 

Minneapolis Portland 

Davenport San Francisco 

Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Winnipeg 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 
VITAL TO BAKERS . . 
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lows Qier 


PLO’ a 


It’s finer . . . it’s whiter again. 





And quality, as always, is tops. 
No wonder this famous brand 


continues steadily to build. busi- 


ness for the distributor. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. —_ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 


CO, 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








BREAD FOR BRUIN.—It “gives us 
pause” (to use the ancient cliche) 
when we think how often the great 
bear among nations has roared from 
hunger and how repeatedly and con- 
sistently bread has been tossed into 
his den from the world’s charity. 
Has he been grateful? Does he re- 
member with 
thanks, or does 
he slink growling 
to his corner 
meditating upon 
the day when he 
may merely take 
and not ask for 


| —- rf | - 
Sr" the food that is 
lacking to him 


through no fault of his neighbors? 

The great famine of 1891 and the 
relief measures in which this country 
participated are well within the rec- 
ollection of older readers of this 
journal. They remember, no doubt, 
The Northwestern Miller’s relief 
shipload of flour, collected under the 
inspiration and direction of William 
C. Edgar, long-time editor of the 
Miller. The story is a part of the 
history, of this country’s humanitar- 
ian relations with the peoples of the 
world and often has been told. It 
was retold at some length, in fact, 
in The Northwestern Miller of Nov. 
9, 1941, as being apropos of the mod- 
ern role of Russia as it was then be- 
ing established in battle. 

Recent inquiry from a _ reader 
whose impressions of Russian friend- 
ship and good will are not pronounc- 
edly favorable brings to mind a less 
spectacular and probably not widely 
remembered adventure in relieving 
the hunger of starving Russians. 
This was the great Samaritan work 
done by the American Relief Admin- 
istration during the widespread fam- 
ine in Soviet Russia following World 
War I. The succour began in Sep- 
tember of 1921 and continued until 
June of 1923. Chairman of the relief 
administration and chief sponsor of 
this country’s charity was Herbert 
Hoover. Under his direction $60,000,- 
000 was spent in preserving the lives 
and health of an unnumbered host 
of Muscovites, a human resource that 
undoubtedly contributed to Russia’s 
survival in World War II. 


@ Famines are nothing new to Rus- 
sia. The records of these catastro- 
phes go back to 1024, appearing in 
the chronicles of the day, with war 
and pestilence, as “God’s scourge of 
sinful people.” Frequently, of an- 
cient times, were there “corpses in 
the market place, corpses in the 
street, corpses in the field; the dogs 
could not eat up the men.” In the 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th cen- 
turies seven famines are told of dur- 
ing each hundred years. The people 
ate grass like beasts, they ate mice, 
carrion. Dead bodies were found 
with hay in their mouths and human 
flesh was sold in pies in the markets. 
There were famines of greater or less 
intensity in 1773, 1774, 1777, 1786, 
and between 1830 and 1845 there fell 
eight years of bad harvests. Since 







By Carroll K. Michener — 


1875 there has scarcely been a year 
without famine conditions in one or 
more provinces. The greatest of 
these were in 1891-92, 1906, 1911 and 
1921-23. 


@ The Causes.—Primitive agricul- 
tural methods, inadequate transport, 
industrial inefficiency and bad gov- 
ernment were always the underlying 
causes of Russian famine, drouth the 
immediate cause. Added to these, 
in 1921-23, was the social and politi- 
cal turmoil and exhaustion resulting 
from World War I and the Russian 
Revolution. Food production in 1921 
was less than half of what it had 
been in 1913. All Russia was hun- 
gry and in vast areas there was 
acute famine. It was supposed that 
20,000,000 persons might die from 
hunger, disease or exposure. 

The famine regions embraced a 
great part of the “black earth,” the 
most fertile and hence the most 
densely populated rural sections. The 
Volga famine districts covered an 
area of between 700,000 and 800,000 
square miles, with a population of 
over 25,000,000, and the southern 
Ukraine added another 85,000 square 
miles with 10,000,000 inhabitants. 


@ Food for Export.—The Russians 
themselves, and particularly their 
government, appeared helpless. Slavic 
fatalism reigned. The government, 
in truth, seemed reluctant to be 
helped. It was cagey, as it is now. 
It told the world as little as possible 
about itself and aided the helping 
hand grudgingly and _ suspectingly. 
Ultimately it indulged in a prime bit 
of international chicanery. At the 
very height of the relief program, 
in the late summer of 1922, when 
more than 10,000,000 Russians were 
being fed daily (nearly half of them 
children), it was announced that Rus- 
sia had 2,750,000 tons of grain for 
export. Much of it was to be sent 
out through the very ports at which 
relief grain was being unloaded. 
When the official explanation came, 
it was in a pattern that since has 
become familiar to us—Russia needed 
cash or foreign credits to re-estab- 
lish its industries. 

The Soviet government stubbornly 
refused to revise its export program, 
at the same time reiterating its need 
for famine relief. There was scandal 
and controversy on all sides. It was 
seen that collection of further relief 
funds in this country was out of the 
question. Finally it appeared that 
Russia’s current needs were exag- 
gerated, and relief work thenceforth 
was confined to child feeding and 
care of the sick. 


@ American Relief.—From the be- 
ginning of the relief movement it 
had been difficult to find popular 
support in this country. Russia was 
the outcast among nations and was 
at war, on the field of battle as well 
as ideologically, with the rest of the 
world. America had come through a 
long period of fund raising for char- 
itable purposes, beginning with Bel- 
gian relief in 1916, and had just con- 
cluded a great campaign to provide 








food for undernourished children of 
central Europe, many of whom subse- 
quently swelled the ranks of the 
Nazis. And, capping all, we were 
having the first of our postwar de- 
pressions. Congress appropriated 
$19,300,000 (total available funds of 
the United States Grain Corp.) and 
added $4,000,000 worth of surplus 
medical supplies. Large contribu- 
tions were made by the American 
Red Cross and the Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. Other donors 
included the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, the Volga Relief Society, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. The 
Friends Service Committee, a Quak- 
er organization traditionally active in 
this sort of work, was earliest in the 
Russian field, and its distribution ma- 
chinery functioned in co-operation 
with ARA. The Quaker contribution 
was more than a million. For a part 
of the relief period food remittances 
were made under ARA auspices, and 
in this way 75,000 tons of food in 
packages weighing 117 lbs was de- 
livered to individuals in the famine 
areas. 

Despite much talk of great 
platinum and gold resources, 
crown jewels and _ confiscated 
church property, Russia’s con- 
tribution to the relief work did 
not exceed $12,000,000. Euro- 
pean countries, operating outside 
the ARA program, distributed 
foods valued at about $5,000,000. 


Totaled, the foods sent to Russia 
by ARA weighed 709,507 tons. There 
were 201,000 tons of corn, 91,000 
tons of corn grits, 130,000 tons of 
flour, 43,000 tons of preserved milk, 
20,000 tons of sugar, 18,000 tons of 
rice, 12,000 tons of fats, 137,000 tons 
of seed wheat, 18,000 tons of seed 
corn, 22,000 tons of seed rye, 18,000 
tons of peas, 3,000 tons of cocoa. 
Additional to these were large quan- 
tities of medicines and clothing. 

If you would like to read more 
about this international episode, and 
thus know more of the background 
of the Russian problem of today and 


‘ tomorrow, see “The Famine in So- 


viet Russia,” by H. H. Fisher; Mac- 
millan, 1927; 609 pp. 


The British trade magazine Food 
Manufacture opines that “on theo- 
retical grounds the criticism that nu- 
merous unknown vitamins are omit- 
ted in four enrichment may be coun- 
tered by the assumption of the pres- 
ence of equally imaginary forms of 
phytic acid and other harmful sub- 
stances in the whole wheat.” Is 
science still only guessing at what’s 
in the dynamic kernel? 


GIFT FLOUR FOR GREECE.—The 
American Hellenic Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y., advertises 
its services in assisting friends of 
Greece in this country to feed the 
hungry in Hellas now that UNRRA 
is finishing its work there. - Freely 
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translated, a Greek-letter handbill 
outlines the plan thus: 

“Contribution of one 100-lb sack 
of flour per month, at $8.95 per sack, 
covering all expenses, including insur- 
ance and transportation to Pirzus, 
would enable the 1,000,000 Greeks 
of America, if each of them partici- 
pated in the gift, to provide 50,000 
tons of flour, or enough to meet the 
monthly bread needs of the whole 
population of Greece. It is our duty 
to save our people of Greece from 
starvation in the coming winter. The 
cost to each of us would be only 
27c a day. Cash, checks or money 
orders accepted.” The corporation 
has offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, as well as in New York. 

Hard wheat straights are available 
for export in New York City at 
around $5, not including export pre- 
mium. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Hellenic organization is 
amply protected against loss in its 
price of $8.95 to Greek givers. 

The rest of this paragraph has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the doubt- 
less very meritorious project of Greek 
feeding Greek, and is merely put in 
here to show great erudition. e- 
member that line in Virgil that may 
have caused you some trouble, too? 
It goes: “Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,” which I ultimately and 
with difficulty understood to mean, 
“I fear the Greeks bearing gifts.’ 

¥ ¥ 

Explanatory addendum: Flour mill- 
ers are not permitted to export flour 
under the guise of charity, but others 
may do so with the government's 
blessing. ’ 

ee ®@ 

®% ®& ® BUREAUCRATS CAN DO 
NO WRONG.—Apparently the Brit- 
ish people have about the same kind 
and degree of trouble as we do with 
bureaucrats. The British minister 
of food for some time has been on 
the defensive over his ill-conceived 
bread rationing scheme, and the pres- 
sure grows daily for its abandon- 
ment. But Minister Strachey won't 
admit that he’s wrong, and that, of 
course, is the great common ground 
upon which all bureaucrats suppose 
they must stand, * # ® Milling, Brit- 
ish trade journal, sums the matter 
up this way: “If Mr. Strachey is a 
wise man he will withdraw rather 
than attempt to justify it, at the 
earliest opportunity. He must learn 
that a scheme is not necessarily right 
because it is an official scheme and 
also that trade and public opinion 
cannot be dismissed as of no value 
because it disagrees with official 
opinion. In this case we are afraid 
Mr. Strachey has placed party loy- 
alty and personal vanity before com- 
mon sense, which may explain why 
he has gone from bad to worse in in- 
sisting, again and again, that he and 
his department must be right and 
everyone else wrong in the matter of 
bread rationing. The quickest way 
of repairing a blunder is to own up 
to it and not to tell everyone else 
that it must be they who are at fault. 
It takes courage but it pays best in 
the long run.” ® ® ® Yes, that’s the 
way they are over here, too. 


A neat representation of the pow- 
erful and entirely proper resisiance 
there is to certain obnoxious ‘ypés 
of radio pressure advertising is the 
cartoon showing his nibs withdraw- 
ing attention from his newspapét 
long ‘enough to throw a sour look at 
his radio instrument and mutter, “I'll 
put bananas in the refrigerator if 
want to!” 
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WISCONSIN FEED SALES 
IN 1945 SHOW INCREASE 


Madison, Wis.—Wisconsin manu- 
facturers and distributors of com- 
mercial feeds sold a total of 1,118,- 
983 tons of their products to state 
farmers during 1945, a gain of 46,- 
000 tons over 1944 for an approxi- 
mate gain of 4.3% over that year, 
according to the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The purchases in 1945 set a new 
sales record for commercial feeds in 
this state, it was noted by Walter B. 
Griem, in charge of the department’s 
feed and fertilizer division. He also 
pointed out that his figures do not 
inc'ude the large volume of whole 
grain purchased and fed by Wiscon- 
sin farmers in 1945. 

é£ccording to Mr. Griem, sales of 
formula feeds and low protein feeds 
increased during the year, while 
high protein unmixed feeds decreased 
noticeably, principally because of 
short supplies. Unclassified item 
sales dropped. 

Of total retail sales, formula feed 
represented 65.8% of the volume with 
the total in this classification jump- 
ing 736,283 tons last year from 682,- 
872 tons a year before. Poultry 
feeds again headed the list with 336,- 
237 tons sold, compared with 307,048 
tons in 1944. Mixed dairy feeds were 
next, although sales were smaller 
than in 1944 at 216,576 tons, as 
against 227,834 tons in 1944. Mixed 
supplements also showed an increase, 
climbing from 47,103 tons to 73,383 
during the 1944-45 period. Pig and 
hog feeds dropped to 38,316 tons from 
the 47,067 total in 1944. 

Sales of other mixed feed items in 
1945 were: ground grain mixtures, 
18,582 tons; mineral feeds, 15,102 
tons; horse feeds, 1,949 tons; calf 
feeds, 16,953 tons; all other mixed 
feeds, 19,186 tons. 

Unmixed high protein feeds showed 
a drop of about 50,000 tons -in vol- 
ume, Mr. Griem’s report reveals. To- 
tal sales for 1945 were 161,662 tons, 
as compared to 212,003 tons for 1944. 
Soybean meal was the only major 
item which showed an increase, sales 
climbing from 39,905 tons in 1944 
to 40,837 tons in 1945. Sales of other 
high protein feeds for the year were: 
malt sprouts, etc., 47,398 tons; corn 
gluten feed and meal 28,603 tons; 
meat scraps and tankage, 12,698 
tons; linseed meal, 28,353 tons; dairy 
by-products, 2,285 tons; cottonseed 
meal 285 tons; all others 1,203 tons. 
Low’ protein feeds showed a con- 
siderable increase in volume, sales 
climbing from 162,610 tons in 1944 
to 207,880 tons in 1945, a gain of 
more than 45,000 tons. Wheat mill- 
feeds headed the list, with sales of 
195,112 tons, as compared to 152,339 
tons in 1944. Sales of other items 
during 1945 included corn millfeeds, 
1257 tons; alfalfa products, 1,812 
tons; rye mill feeds, 3,700 tons; oat 
mill feeds, 2,151 tons; all others, 3,- 
818 tons. 

_ Sales of unclassified items, includ- 
ing molasses, bone meal, iodized salt, 

oils and ground limestone, totaled 
13,158 tons. This is slightly lower 
than the 1944 sales of 15,421 tons. 

The volume of feeds used by Wis- 
consin manufacturers in making mix- 
ed feeds shows considerable increase, 

- Griem said. His report shows 
@ total of 267,376 tons for 1945, as 
Compared to 233,635 tons in 1944. 
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Here's Aporinatly. ‘a 


White flour is back again and homemakers will 
want it fast. No better time for a distributor to 
build a strong business . . . and no better way of 


doing it than selling SILVER MIST. 

















SHELLABARGER MILLS «. SALINA, KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umBus, On10 




















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Millis in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


|; and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


| 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


] 





CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHicaso 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA (able Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






» SVE 


Le WIs. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS freee. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Shane nen” SAL 


MINNEAPOLIS Hm ag ny 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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PO GVOOC 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 


SELF-RISING 








Sales efforts 
put behind 
SNOBUDDY 
flour always 
bring good 
results for the 
distributor. The 
real kitchen 
quality of 
SNOBUDDY 
builds repeat 
business that 


sticks. 
* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Calais tala 
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RECEPTIONISTS — Mr. and Mrs. George Ball of Opelika, Ala., stand 
amidst flowers and bright, modern retail shop equipment, as they receive 
visitors during the recent opening of their new bakery. Mr. Ball is presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Association. 





Joseph Rank 





(Continued from page 22) 


though very rudimentary, enabled 
him to use a considerably greater 
percentage of the wheat in his grist 
than competing millers were using. 


On the Road to Expansion 


It became necessary to enlarge 
the capacity of the mill, and when 
an opportunity came to acquire a 
small roller mill in Lincolnshire he 
bought it and sent John Kemp over 
to manage it. 

Joseph Rank’s next move was im- 
portant, not only for him but for 
the city of Hull and, indeed, an even 
wider sphere. He had observed the 
disadvantage of a site without ade- 
quate rail and water facilities and 
now embarked upon the building of 
a waterside mill. It was planned to 
hold two 30-sack plants, one on each 
side, but at first he installed only 
one plant of 20-sack capacity, us- 
ing the other side of the building 
as a flour warehouse. 

There were significant innovations 
that set engineers all over Britain 
discussing the revolutionary changes 
that were opening up new vistas of 
possibility. The grain silo, for ex- 
ample, in which the wheat would 
be stored before passing through the 
roller process, was fitted with a dis- 
charging elevator equipment — cer- 
tainly one of the first, if not actu- 
ally the first, in the country. The 
silo held 20,000 quarters of grain, 
and the elevator capacity was 40 
tons per hour. Moreover, the en- 
gine put in to run the mill, a triple- 
expansion engine of 500 horsepower, 
was the first of its type to be used 
in a flour mill; hitherto it had been 
customary to use compound engines. 
Since the erection of the Alexandra 
Mill new machines had been invent- 
ed for dealing with the detailed 
work of milling, and Joseph Rank 
took the best available advice and 
introduced every new invention he 
could acquire to make his mill as 
efficient and as modern as possible. 


No Sunday Operation 


One result of his allegiance to 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church was 
his determination never to allow his 
mills to be operated on Sunday. He 
would not himself give any atten- 
tion to business after midnight on 
Saturday until Monday morning, and 
he would not allow his employees 
to break the Sabbath. The new 


mill—called the Clarence—was run 
from 1 a.m. on Monday to 9 p.m. 
on Saturday. The men came in at 
midnight on Sunday, and had in- 
structions not to go into the mill 
until the clock had struck. 

“There was never anything of the 
big boss about Mr. Rank,” remarked 
one who was a junior clerk in the 
office during 1891 and 1892. That 
was while offices were being built 
at Clarence Street, adjacent to the 
new mill, and the office staff still 
used the old: buildings in William- 
son Street. They were all in one 
room, and the furnishings were of 
the simplest character. This was, 
it is true, during the primitive ex- 
perimental days, but even at the 
height of his success “the governor” 
preferred simplicity. Sometimes his 
competitors, whom he visited on busi- 
ness, would proudly display their 
premises. He would go around with 
them and seem impressed, but would 
make no comment. 

The decade upon which Joseph 
Rank now entered was a revolu- 
tionary period in the milling trade. 
As yet he had only laid the founda- 
tions of his business. In spite of 
the rapidly increasing profits, he had 
many misgivings and anxieties; for 
the hazards of the wheat market 
were in number as the grains of 
sand on a seashore. 

He soon proved himself to be a 
shrewd judge of the grain markets, 
and his competitors began to af- 
firm that, whereas they relied for 
their profits on merchandising, he 
placed reliance on margins of profit 
from his flour sales. It was an in- 
adequate rationalization. He knew 
well enough the market risks, and 
realized that a more solid basis was 
required if he was to continue to 
develop his flour milling. To do what 
he now wanted to do he must be 
both a good miller and a good mer- 
chant; it was not enough to be either 
the one or the other. In both realms 
he had to meet uncompromising op- 
position. It was necessary to put 
back into the business most of the 
profits he had made at a high cost 
of enterprise and risk. 

For the technical organization of 
his business he relied as much upon 
himself and his staff as he did on 
the commercial side of it. In every 
detail he planned on the principle of 
self-reliance. The systems of the 
millers, like the stars in _ their 
courses, differ from one another in 
glory; and in this, as in so many 
other details of management. and 
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F DOUGH STABILITY 


mi, WiSDOM 


yi 
LOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


DIA-ciuTeR FLOUR 
MEDAAS KA COMSHLIBATTO HLS CL 
MUORASRA USA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Cres; 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








— 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
ieee 


Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











— 





Kansas City, Fan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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organization, Joseph Rank was a law 
unto himself. Certainly he had to 
puy his machines and accessories 
from the engineers, thus using in- 
ventions equally usable by his com- 
petitors; but he made them his own, 
for he used them in ways devised 
by himself and his associates. Some 
said he was old-fashioned. Perhaps 
in some respects he was; but a thing 
is not necessarily useless because it 
is old. Most of his competitors lived 
to revise their estimate of his 
methods. 

When the second riverside mill 
was put in he closed the Alexandra 
Mill, and it was not long before the 
second mill had to be further in- 
creased. That meant more work 
for the men of Hull and headaches 
for competing millers. It will be 
readily understood that he did not 
make himself popular with men who 
preferred the jog-trot methods of 
earlier times. He was unaffected by 
calumny or criticism. Convinced of 
the wisdom and necessity of the 
course he had set for himself, he 
went steadily on. 

Having chosen with remarkable 
shrewdness the men he _ thought 
would serve him well, he would 
spare no trouble in seeing that they 
were employed to the best advantage. 
He expected them to work as hard 
as he did himself, which was to set 
a very high standard. His advice 
and instructions were always practi- 
cal. Here are some of his slogans 
—in which, like a true Victorian, he 
delighted: 

Do your best and leave the rest. 

Do the right with all your might. 

Do it now; procrastination is the 
thief of time. 

Never trade backwards. 

If your job turns out right, don’t 
be satisfied to leave it at that; try 
to improve it, and keep on trying. 

Always be learning. 

Does such advice sound trite? 
Those who act upon it, succeed. 
They were good slogans for young- 
sters, and the man who offered the 
advice practiced it himself. 

He invariably insisted that straight 
dealing not only paid but should 
be practiced whether it seemed to 
pay or not; and he would not in 
his own transactions deviate from 
that conviction. 
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An illustration may be taken from 
the days when he bought local 
wheat. The farmers would bring 
samples in small quantities, from 
10 to 50 quarters, and do business 
on the crowded exchange. There was 
little time for making notes, but 
Joseph Rank had a prodigious mem- 
ory. He would return to his office 
at the end of the day, carrying a 
bag.with anything from 10 to 50 
samples in it, summon a clerk and, 
without any note except the tag 
with the seller’s name attached to 
the sample, call out the quantity 
and price of each order, whether 
it was to be delivered by rail or 
road, and all the conditions of the 
purchase. 


Sometimes a seller would leave his 
sample, saying: “I don’t know just 
how much it is worth today; do your 
best for me.” If the wheat was of 
the right quality, Joseph Rank would 
usually put it at the top price for 
the day—although he might not if 
he was making a bargain with a 
keen seller! On the market he was 
trusted; everybody knew that, what- 
ever happened, “Rank would be as 
good as his word.” 


Purchases of foreign wheat were 
usually made on the exchange, but 
he made a habit of visiting the of- 
fices of the more important mer- 
chants about 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, when their salesmen had got 
back from Manchester or Leeds or 
other distant markets, usually pick- 
ing up in this way valuable informa- 
tion. Frequently he would find that 
there were balances of shipments left 
unsold, and in that way he made 
many a good purchase. No detail 
was too small to merit his atten- 
tion. He well knew that the price 
of success is eternal vigilance. 


(To Be Continued) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL BAKING INCOME 


New York, N. Y.—The General 
Baking Co. reports estimated net 
profit for the 26 week period ended 
June 26 at $1,074,634, after estimated 
federal income taxes of $894,179. 
This compares with estimated net 
profit for the corresponding period 
of 1945 of $887,259, after estimated 
Federal taxes of $1,521,006. 








EMPLOYEES’ PENTHOUSE—The management of Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., believes in pleasant surroundings and sanitary per- 
Sonal facilities for its employees in order to maintain morale as well as 


efficiency. 


The third floor of the bakery, part of which is shown here, 


has been allotted to men’s and women’s lounges, powder, locker 
and shower rooms, as well as a kitchen and a dining room. Employees 
may brew coffee, and relax in the red leather chairs, listening to the radio 


or reading magazines. 
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-e- hot how good, but HOW temer J 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress . . . is that of “unsatisfaction”. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘(How better” has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


2; 
CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 





STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 





1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crrty 6, Missourt 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Weare aoe ready — fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


WoLcoTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating 
Chicago Great" Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 


City 
Wolcott & ao aaa 


Wellington, 
Main Office: eANsas S CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 








WANT ADS 
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Capacity, 16,000 Bushel LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
Buy and Sell “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
Through ‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 





Our mill is located in the high protein 
Se district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


















LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS nites 
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SOL W. NEWMAN —VETERAN 
FLOUR DEALER 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
| EXCELSIOR 





he ..- Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 





Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 





By Wilson B. Fiske 


the Newman Flour Co., Cleve- 

land, has been engaged in the 
sale of flour virtually all of his busi- 
ness life to date. Next year he will 
celebrate a quarter of a century as 
head of his own jobbing enterprise. 

Born in Cleveland in- 1889, Mr. 
Newman attended Central High 
School in that city, and following his 
graduation he entered Case School of 
Applied Science intent upon becom- 
ing an engineer. At the end of his 
first year he secured a position in the 
drafting department of the Brown 
Hoist Co. of Cleveland where his 
work was close and exacting. That 
affected his eyes. When his eyes be- 
gan to bother him a lot his mother 
steered him to the family doctor who 
recommended that he get outdoors. 
That marked a change in his career. 

Although the fact that his father 
was engaged in the wholesale prod- 
uce business did not influence his 
choice, he soon found himself in the 
food field and has been so connected 
ever since. His first position in the 
field came through the employment 
bureau of the Central YMCA of which 
he was a member. The bureau got 
him a job with the Van Camp Pack- 
ing Co. His stay with Van Camp was 
comparatively short-lived, for he soon 
learned of an opening in the Cleve- 
land office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. His interview with A. W. Perry, 
then manager of the office, proved 
successful and- Mr. Newman began 
his career as a flour salesman, cover- 
ing a delegated area of Greater 
Cleveland. 

The flour field was a fascinating 
one for him, and his sales record 
showed up favorably from the start. 
Few trucks or automobiles were then 
plying the streets, and his own rounds 
were made with a horse and buggy. 
He stayed with this organization for 
two years and then joined the Don- 
meyer-Gardner Co., an old and estab- 
lished milling and jobbing firm, lo- 
cated on Abbey Street. 

The Donmeyer-Gardner. Co., whose 
mill was located in Peoria, Ill., did 
a 75,000-bbl volume in the Cleveland 
area, and Mr. Newman was soon ac- 
counting for half of that amount. 
As a close friend and confidant of 


S*% W. NEWMAN, proprietor of 










Sol W. Newman 


Mr. Gardner, he invariably was con- 
sulted whenever a large purchase 
was contemplated. 

He was now driving a Ford in- 
stead of a horse and buggy, and his 
territory was somewhat larger than 
heretofore. In those days the sales- 
man not only sold flour but also in- 
vestigated and sized up the credit 
risks as well. His accounts were in- 
variably solid when he worked for 
Washburn Crosby, and he carried 
over his credit experience to gcod 
advantage with Donmeyer-Gardner. 

When Mr. Gardner died, his widow 
wanted the name perpetuated in the 
business and asked that Mr. Newman 
and other prominent employees take 
it over. This was discussed, but no 
agreement was made and the busin¢ ss 
was closed. 

Mr. Newman now went in business 
for himself, with his office and ware- 
house located on Canal Road. His 
first account was Red Wing flour— 
a brand which he continues to handle 
today. 

Because of his extensive contacts, 
Mr. Newman quickly built up his 
own business. After some 12 or 14 
years on Canal Road, his warehouse 
was sold and he moved to 1531 River- 
bed Road where he still has his ware- 
house space today. Until two years 
ago his office was also maintained 
on Riverbed Road, but he now has 
an office in the 1900 Euclid Building 
in downtown Cleveland where he en- 
joys new location advantages. 

Because of his many years in the 
flour jobbing business, he has a wide 
acquaintance with bakers, restau- 
rants and hotels which he serves in 
an area from Lorain to Conneaut, 
Ohio, and south to Akron. In addi- 
tion to Red Wing flour, he handles 
private brands in general and pastry 
flours and carries bakers’ supplies 
of various kinds. He does a large 
volume in rye flour and soft wheat 
flour, and specializes in high gluten 
flours. 

Looking back, Mr. Newman de- 
clared he has seen quite a change in 
the flour jobbing field. “In the old 
days,” he said, “credits were han- 
dled loosely for the most part, and 
prior to the advent of chain stores 
the volume was much heavier than 
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Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


KNIGHTON 


. - om 5 . 
3 ~ a vs & oR Ep | 
NEW YORK = FOR—-e ee} y | 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





‘DIAMOND JO” 




















HELLO, JO! 


W e’re welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


ZS FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
¢ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


Flour Specialists ficou” 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes‘the*Best’*Rye‘Flour’”’ 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "220% 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Tanner = Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street _New York, N. Y. 











é . 
‘Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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for Ninety Years 


“EAGLE MILL” FLOURS 


have occupied a prominent 
place in the quality baker’s 


supply list. 


The return of regular grades 
finds DANIEL WEBSTER 
and GOLD COIN brands 
and quality in greater favor 
than ever before. 


w 


1856-1946 


Ww 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... . 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


INDIANA 





EVANSVILLE, 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All.Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
















ITs 


BIN 


AGED 






Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


ee 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
...- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
- Established 1874 
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PIE FACES.—Here is one of the stunts which makes the radio broad- 
cast of the Topper Bakery, Ogden, Utah, a favorite with Ogdenites. 
Blindfolded, Richard Myers smears a cream pie all over the face of 


Kenneth Tucker. 


Harry M. DeRyke, 


owner of the retail bakery, 


stands at left in white apron. Ford Thomas Rose, master of ceremonies, 


is in background, center. 





it is today. Customers generally pur- 
chased in large amounts.” 

+ Sol,-as he is known to his many 
friends, plays a little golf and an 
occasional game of bridge in his spare 
time. His main hobby, however, is 
visiting his daughter and grandchil- 
dren in New York City, and he man- 
ages to get down there two or three 
times a year. 

For the past two years he has 
served as vice president of the Cleve- 
land Flour Club in which he has 
been active for some time. He is a 
member of the Masonic Lodge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman live in the 
suburb of Cleveland Heights. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McANSH TOURING LATIN 
AMERICA FOR UNRRA 


Toronto, Ont.—James McAnsh of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, is 








coordinating food supply prociire- 
ment for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administratior in 
the South American countries of 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chili and 
Peru, according to a personal letter 
received recently by Mr. Bailey, 
the Canadian manager of The North- 
western Miller. 

All of those sources, reports Mr. 
McAnsh, have responded generously 
to requests for food for Europe, and 
South American cereals and other re- 
lief food are in a state of supply 
similar to that in North America. 

Mr. McAnsh for some years was 
the Winnipeg correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller. He hopes to 
get back to Canada for a reunion 
with milling friends when his duties 
with NURRA have eased up a bit. 





FAMINE RELIEF FOOD EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES BY 
DESTINATION DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1945-46 


The following table, taken from the report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson to President Truman under date of July 12, shows by 
commodity and destination, the total food exports of this country from 


July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946: 


(In thousands of long tons) 





Wheat Other Fats Meat 
& flour grains & oils (carcass Dairy 
(grain (grain (product weight prod- Other 
Destination Total equiv.)* equiv.)+ weight)t equiv.) ucts] foods§ 
Europe—Total .......... 11,647 7,454 655 268 588 669 ,013 
UMMA. cc csccncsies 3,951 2,624 227 73 288 311 428 
U. S. Military civilian 
SOOO oscars ove cease 2,351 1,535 64 13 16 43 680 
France and French 
North Africa ...... 1,959 1,408 80 61 60 47 303 
ae er ee eee 779 541 74 19 48 33 64 
Netherlands .......... 394 304 17 11 27 21 14 
POR cckwok db sibeecvs 68 12 30 4 1 0 21 
U. K. and B. 8. O.,... 1,086 306 26 69 99 196 390 
Te, Bee BS eeewvoces 123 36 11 8 46 5 17 
Other Europe ........ 936 688 126 10 3 13 96 
Far East—Total ........ 1,400 879 346 4 5 29 137 
CNIIRA © iiss kkn ds is 164 127 tt37 0 0 +? 0 
U. S. Military civilian z 4 
| Ce ee 573 427 120 0 0 0 26 
Philippines ..........- 315 160 78 1 1 23 ed 
as Pe eee 300 164 84 0 0 6 46 
Netherlands E. Indies. 48 1 27 3 4 ** 13 
Latin American Rep. .. 1,384 936 243 52 10 14 129 
Other exports .......... 2,269 1,067 167 32 11 52 940 
Total food exports.. 16,700 10,336 1,411 356 614 764 219 


Excludes shipments to U. S. Territories except for wheat and flour, amounti! to 
approximately 4,000,000 bus wheat equivalent. 


*Excludes other wheat products which are less than 0.5% of total exports. 
tIncludes corn and corn products, rice, oats, rye and barley including malt. 


tTotal edible use including a very small quantity of butter. 


Includes oil equiv: !ent 


of soybeans shipped as beans and of peanuts shipped to UNRRA. 
{Includes cheese, condensed, evaporated and dried milk. 
§Includes sugar, beans and peas, fish, eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruits, sirups, s°'P5 


tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 
**Less than 500 tons. 


++May include some food for UNRRA in the Far East. 
ttMay include a small quantity of rice for UNRRA in Europe. 
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OLF'S 
EMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 
IN , 


ELLINWOOD, A 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e@ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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S. W. Cereal Chemists Make Report 
New Crop Normal Extraction Flour 


Kansas City, Mo.—A special meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was held in Kansas City, 
Sept. 11, at the instigation of the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists 1946 Crop 
Reporting Committee, to discuss the 
quality of the new crop from the 
standpoint of 72% extraction flour. 
Committee -members from the Pio- 
neer Section were present. The 
meeting brought out a lively dis- 
cussion of baking characteristics. 
The committee’s previous report of 
July 25 summarized the character- 
istics of the crop on the basis of 80% 
extraction flour and in the following 
report a comparison is made in most 
cases with the results reported at 
that time. 

Protein Content—Flour will show 
a drop in protein content because of 
the change from 80% extraction flour 
to 72% extraction flour. That is, 
there will be less protein recovered 
in the flour on the 72% extrac- 
tion basis than was recovered on 
the 80% extraction basis. This dif- 
ference will vary somewhat among 
the various mills but will range from 
.25% to possibly as high as 50%. 

Bleach—The new crop 72% extrac- 
tion flour reacts normally to the ma- 
turing action of bleaching agents. 

Ash—In the July 25 report it was 
noted that the ash characteristic 
of the flours milled from the 1946 
wheat crop had been higher than 
those obtained from the former crop. 
The first results on the 72% ex- 
traction basis have also indicated 
that various grades of flour will av- 
erage somewhat higher in ash than 
comparable grades on the old crop 
72% extraction flour. 

Malt—The malt requirements of 
the 72% extraction flours seem to be 
about the same as the 80% extrac- 
tion flour. However, this is a char- 
acteristic that varies a great deal, 
depending on the mill’s_ location, 
source of wheat, etc., and it is ex- 
pected that the individual mills 
will make the correct adjustment 
for their own flours’ requirements. 

Baking Characteristics—The 72% 
extraction new crop Southwest hard 
winter wheat flour will show an in- 
crease in the optimum mixing time. 
This increase will range to as much 
as 20 or 30% over the 80% extrac- 
tion Southwest hard winter wheat 
flours. Along with this increase in 
optimum mixing time will be a cor- 
responding increase in the mixing 
tolerance. The mixing time, how- 
ever, still remains somewhat critical 
and it is recommended that the bak- 
ery superintendents carefully deter- 
mine the correct mixing time and 
control it thereafter. 

Fermentation — The majority of 
those present felt that the fermen- 
tation time is slightly longer on the 
72% extraction flour as compared to 
the 80% extraction. flour. 

Absorption—The committee recom- 
mended stiffer doughs for the new 
crop Southwest hard winter wheat 
80% extraction flour. On the new 
crop 72% extraction flour, bakers 
should return to normal dough con- 
sistency. Therefore, in the cases 
where stiff doughs have been used, 
bakers will find that they can in- 
crease the absorption. If they have 
been running doughs of normal con- 
sistency on the 80% extraction flours, 
no change is recommended on the 
72% extraction flours. 

Formula Changes—It is not be- 
lieved that any special adjustments 


will be necessary in the various in- 
gredients used in the doughs. Nor- 
mal amounts of milk, yeast foods, 
sugar, shortening and yeast are in- 
dicated. 

Loaf Characteristics—The volume 
of the commercially baked bread 
will show an improvement when us- 
ing the 72% extraction flour as com- 
pared to the volume that was ob- 
tained on the 80% extraction South- 
west hard winter wheat flour. Prop- 
erly developed doughs will produce 
bread of very good grain and tex- 
ture. Color of the crumb of the 
bread will show a big improvement, 

The committee feels that the word 
“tolerance” can be used best to de- 
scribe the difference between the 
72% extraction Southwest hard win- 
ter wheat flour and the 80% made 
on this crop. The 72%. extraction 
flour is more tolerant. in. all respects. 
That is, it is more tolerant to slack- 
er doughs, more tolerant to mixing 
time, more tolerant to various in- 
gredients. However, it must be kept 
in mind that this increase in tol- 
erance over the 80% extraction flour, 
while certainly making the task of 
producing a good loaf of bread easier, 
still will not permit too much devi- 
ation from good baking procedures. 

The mills have all been. going 
through the change-over period. 
Much has had to be done. While 
major changes were made relatively 
soon, important minor changes are 
still being made as time and opera- 
tions permit. Under the conditions, 
there has been more variation in 
color, dress of flour and analysis be- 
tween different mills’ flours than is 
usually the case. No mill is prob- 
ably making as good appearing. flour 
at the present time as will be made 
when all the readjustments have 
been made. There will be a gradual 
improvement in this respect. How- 
ever, this gradual improvement in 
milling will not materially change 
the general characteristics reported 
above. 
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ILLINOIS CEREAL MILLS 
PLANS TO REBUILD PLANT 


Chicago, Ill—S. H. Werner, presi- 
dent of Illinois Cereal Mills,* Inc., 
Paris, Ill., has announced that the 
company will rebuild its plant as soon 
as possible. The company’s corn mill 
and elevator were eompletely de- 
stroyed by fire, Sept. 10, Only the 
fireproof power plant building and the 
office remain intact. ») 

The fire started in the mill base- 
ment and spread rapidly, fanned by 
high winds. No one was injured; 
the night crew of about 40 were able 
to escape from the plant. About 
80,000 bus of corn were stored by the 
company. 

The present company was founded 
in 1934, and took over. the opera- 
tions of the mill, with Spencer H. 
Werner as president. Prior. to that 
Mr. Werner had been with the Chas. 
A. Krause Milling Co.; Milwaukee, for 
many yéars. 

Mr. Werner pointed out rebuilding 
was dependent entirely on availability 
of machinery and materials. 

“The length of time required to 
build a new plant can be no more 
than a hopeful guess, under present 
conditions,” he stated, “but: when the 
plant is rebuilt it will be out of the 
most modern design.” 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 3 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
~ FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 











: SAXONY MILLS. 


LOUIS, MO. - 
“bu orth Year | 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving Hee 
for Millers and the Grain Trade _: 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseurl — 
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“HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century - 


Domestic and Export |. DOVER, OHIO 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHTO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















Clarence H. B. Seybert 


RETIREMENT—Clarence H. B. Sey- 
bert has announced his retirement as 
office manager of Globe Mills, Og- 
den, Utah, where he has been em- 
ployed for 28 years. Having reached 
the company’s mandatory retirement 
age of 65, Mr. Seybert was recently 
guest of honor at a farewell party 
in the mill offices and was. enter- 
tained at a dinner party by his as- 
sociates. In years of service he was 
the oldest employee in the inter- 
mountain division of the company, 
having started as timekeeper when 
the Globe plant was under construc- 
tion in 1918. With the exception of 
a year and a half at the Pocatello, 
Idaho, office, he has been at Ogden 
for his entire Globe milling career. 
Mr. Seybert’s plans for the future 
are definite in that they include a 
month’s vacation with Mrs. Seybert 


Frank J. Shidler 


and continued active participation in 
community affairs. He is well known 
as a Boy Scout leader and a chamber 
of commerce official. 

JOINS ENTOLETER — Frank J. 
Shidler, formerly a miller with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has joined the sales 
organization of the Entoleter Divi- 
sion, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., R. B. Dodds, manager of the 
division, has announced. Mr. Shidler 
served in the armed forces in the 
European theater and at the time of 
his discharge held the rank of cap- 
tain in the artillery, Prior to his 
position with General Mills, he was 
employed by General Motor Co. in 
the Cadillac and Oldsmobile manu- 
facturing and personnel divisions. Mr. 
Shidler will have charge of Entoleter 
sales in Oklahoma and Texas. He 
makes his home in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Wells F. Ostrander, former plant 
manager for Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. at Wenatchee, Wash., which 
post he left in 1944 to enter the navy, 
is now back with.the firm at its 
Tacoma mill, in charge of inventory 
and formula control for all of the 
firm’s feed milling activities. Centen- 
nial manufactures feed at Spokane 
and Wenatchee as well as locally. 

a 


Ray O’Brien, well known in Min- 
nesota baking circles as a former 
representative of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and now an honorary member 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, is proprietor and 
manager of O’Brien’s Northwood 
Country Club at North St. Paul, 
Minn. 

* 


M. P. Ronning, mill manager at 
Appleton, Minn., for the W. J. 
Jennison Co., is on an eastern trip. 

= 

Frank X. Ragan, formerly division 
manager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., at 
New York, N. Y., has joined the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., there as special sales 
representative at the home office. 

. 

Ellis S. Lowinger, for many years 
technical engineer in charge of. the 
food starch sales division of Nation- 


al Starch Products, Inc., has resigned 
from that organization but has not 
yet announced his future plans. 


T. L. Brice, Atlanta, manager of 
the southeastern sales office of Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, made a recent business trip to 
South Carolina. 

® 

C. M. McMillan, who has resigned 
as !secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Association .after 14 years of ‘service, 
was: presented two handsome pieces 
of luggage by members of the Atlan- 
ta Bakers Club at the Sept..10 meet- 
ing of ‘the club. The presentation 
was made by Ralph Ward of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., and Emory J. 
Cox of 
Corp. 

* 


S. O. Powell, bulk products man- 
ager of-the Jacksonville, Fla., branch 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was in 
Atlanta recently, visiting the regional 
office and the branch office. Mr. 
Powell also has charge of. the At- 
lanta branch office. 


Thomas S. Holland of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., who was recently pro- 


moted. to manager of the bulk divi- 
sion office, Richmond, Va., has sold 
his home in Coral Gables, Fla., and 
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‘Fréd Hail; Alabama ieee 
for the: Burrus’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, has ‘been taken 
ill and is in a Guntersville, Ala., hos- 
pital. Mr. Hall has*béen’ associated 
with the fiour industry for over 25 
years. Al Cooper, who has been 
serving as resale salesman for ‘Mr. 
Hall, is now a territory representa- 
tive. Mr. Cooper will cover South 
Carolina, old territory of Emery 
Davis who resigned recently, accord- 
ing to announcement of Charles Hart, 
Atlanta, manager of family flour sales 
for the southeastern sales office of 
the company. 


F. A. Quigley, New England man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., left Boston for Wernersville, Pa., 
where company representatives met 
coincidentally with the- annual golf 
outing of’ the: Phesdeipita: Bakers 
Club... - ** 

& 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president 
and New England manager of the 
Doughnut Corp. of America, has been 
in Washington, 'D. C., on business. 
Mr. Lemmon is president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

@ 


Miss Bette Howle, daughter of Rob- 
ert T. Howle, sales manager of the 
Amarillo, Texas, branch of General 
Mills, Inc., will be married Sept. 24 
to Robert B. Glenn of Amarillo. 

sy ‘ 

Carl J. Lommell, branch manager 
at Cincinnati for Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., visited the St. Louis, Mo., 
office recently. 

* 


James F. Brownlee, recently elect- 
ed to the board of directors of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will be 
established in the company’s New 
York offices in about a week. Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president of the, com- 
pany, was in New York recently. 

* 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president .and 
secretary for Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days 
at the mill’s New York offices dur- 
ing a recent eastern business trip. 


Harry R. DeVore of H. W. DeVore 
& Co., and A, E. Schultz, secretary 
of the Toledo Board of Trade, mo- 
tored to Eaton, Ohio, recently. for a 
week-end hunting expedition and’ ex- 
cursion. 

a 


George .L. Faber, Chicago manager 
for King Midas Flour Mills, while at 
his company’s home office in Minne- 
apolis-on Sept. 7, was presented with 
a wrist watch in commemoration of 
his‘ more’ than 25 years’ service with 
the organization. Mr. Faber joined 
the company on March 1, 1920, at 
Minneapolis, and later was transferred 
to Marinette, Wis., and traveled the 
northern half of that state, and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. In 
1929 Mr. Faber moved to Chicago 
to become manager of the King 
Midas office in that city. 

% 


Maj. Glenn Lee Berry, Jr., Okla- 
homa City, has received his discharge 
from.the Army: Air “Corps and is in 
improved health following more than 
a year of ‘hospitalization*as a result 
of injuries while’ in service in-Iceland. 
He is the son of Glenn L. Berry, grain 
buyer for the Amarillo, Texas, officé 
of General Mills, Inc. 
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JAMES E. BROWNLEE NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF. PILLSBURY 


Minneapolis, Minn. — James F. 
Brownlee; Fairfield, Conn., former 
General Foods executive and war- 
time government official, was elect- 
ed,.to the..board of. directors, of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., President- Philip W. 
Pillsbury announced following the 
company’s annual meeting of stock- 
holders. 

Formerly a member of the War 
Production Board, Mr. Brownlee aci- 
ed as director of transportation of 
the War Food Administration in 1943; 





James F. Brownlee 


as deputy administrator for price, 
Office of Price Administration, from 
1943 to 1945, and as deputy director 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion from February to June, 1946. 


Mr. Brownlee was previously vice: 


president of General Foods Corp., 
president of Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., president of Jefferson Island Salt 
Co., and sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co., where he 
began his business career as a sales- 
man following his graduation from 
Harvard University in 1913. 

Other members of the Pillsbury 
board of directors are: Chairman 
John §. Pillsbury, Co-Chairman Clark 
Hempstead, Howard W. Files, - Clive 
T. Jaffray, Max A. Lehman, Alfred 
E. Mallon, Edward H. Mirick, Stanley 
Partridge, Alfred F. Pillsbury, Philip 
W. Pillsbury, Harry C. Piper, all of 
Minneapolis, and Edward B. Cos- 
grove of Le Sueur, Minn: 

Officers elected by the board of di- 
rectors, at a meeting following the 
annual meeting of stockholders, in- 
cluded: Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent; J. Iri Beatty, vice ‘president 
and controller; Howard W. Files, vice 
president; Paige Lehman, vice presi- 
dent; Alfred E. Mallon, vice. presi- 
dent and. treasurer; Patriek J. Me- 2 
Kenney, . vicé president; .-Bradsha, 
Mintener, ‘vice president and gener. i 
counsel; Allan’ Q. ‘Moore, vice presi- 
dent; Philip 'F. Sherman, secretary 
and assistant ‘general “counsel, an id 
Curtiss <G., Coleman, assistant treas- 
urer, 

‘Division. cnacutiins, reappointed by 
President Pillsbury, include: flour and 
coer division—Douglas G..: Ander- 

William ‘FE; Derrick, Morgan *. 


Deagherty, Paul -S. Gerot,, Allan ©. | 
Moore: and Hafrvey J. Patterson, all’ 


division vice presidents; Globe Mills 
division—Patrick J. McKenney, di- 
vision . president, and Benjamin J. 
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Greer, division vice president; feed 
and soy division—Clyde H. Hendrix, 
division president, and Harry R. 
Schultz, division vice president; bulk 

e-mix division — Lewis. E. Russell 
and Lewis B. Wall, both’ division 


Vice presidents; overseas division — 


Anthony B. Sparboe, division presi- 
dent. 

- Department -executives, also reap- 
pointed, include: Frank L. Gunder- 
son, research. and product develop- 
ment vice president; William T. Mc- 
Arthur, transportation vice presi- 
dent, and Alexander Parsons, trade 
relations vice president. 

President Pillsbury told stockhold- 
ers. that bags and freight cars in- 
stead of wheat itself are now the 
bottlenecks which may cause flour 
shortages. -He said the transporta- 
tion tie-up should not delay co-op- 
erative planning by agriculture,  in- 
dustry and government. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES GRAY, SPRINGVILLE 
MILLER, DIES AT AGE 61 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—James H. Gray, 61, 
president of the milling company .of 
Springville, N. Y., which bears his 
name, died here Sept. 8 and was in- 
terred: in. Springville. 

Mr. Gray, who founded the: James 
H. Gray Milling Co., 35 years ago; 
was vice president of the Eastern 
Federation» of. Feed.-Merchants and 
the New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Association; a director of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation; - the- Springville Board of 
Trade, the New York Buckwheat As- 
sociation and the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change. 

During the war he represented the 
retail seed dealers and smaller seed 
mixers in the northeastern part of 
New York. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BATES GRAIN CO. PLANS 
TO OPEN DALLAS OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo. — Bates Grain 
Co., Kansas City and Omaha, opened 
a branch office at Dallas, Texas, 
Sept. 15, with F. C. Tomlinson as 
manager, Max Bates, president of the 
firm, has announced. 

After some 15 years experience in 
the grain and feed business, Mr. 
Tomlinson joined the Office of Price 
Administration staff in 1942 as head 
of the consumer materials. section of 
the Dallas regional office, where his 
knowledge of the industry’s prob- 

















F. ©. Tomlinson 
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lems won him widespread respect and 
co-operation in the grain and feed 
trades... :Mr.::Tomlinson': was réspon~ 
sible for the administration of: all 
OPA regulations affecting ‘the grain, 
feed and milling industries in the re- 
gion comprising Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Texas, Arkansas and Louis- 
iana, and assisted in writing several 
of the regulations. . 

The Dallas office. of the Bates com- 
pany will handle all grains and feeds 
with special emphasis on coarse 
grains. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


’ CHARLES KOLB NAMED 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HEAD 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Charles R. Kolb has 
been appointed public relations repre- 
sentative for the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., according to an 
announcement by Harry C. Lauten- 
sack, division president. 

Mr. Kolb has been with General 
Mills,. Inc... and Washburn-Crosby 
Co. since 1922 and.has been assistant 
sales. manager since his return from 
the Army late last year. He served 
with the Air Force troop carrier 
command in the European , Theater 
of Operations, and was reldased as a 
lieutenant ‘colonel. . 

Mr. Kolb wili have charge of the 
company’s pubiic service program in 
the eastern states, which includes 
relations with newspapers and pub- 
lications, radio, and consumer, educa- 
tional, industrial and civic groups. 
He will also continue as assistant 
sales manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


50 ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Spokane, Wash.—More than 50 rep- 
resentatives of the Centennial Flour- 
ing. Mills Co. attended a three-day 
conference here Sept. 5, 6 and 7. 
Those present came from Centennial 
Flouring Mills branches throughout 
the Inland Empire and their discus- 
sions centered around management, 
credit, sales and production. The 
conference was directed by Hoyt M. 
Wilbanks, manager of the company’s 
Spokane ‘mill. Moritz Milburn, presi- 
dent of the company; Howard Taylor, 
vice president; R. G. Thompson, and 
H. A.’ Karlen, all of Seattle, were 
present. W. A. Kauffman, Seattle, 
company sales manager, announced 
that the company will use news- 
papers as the principal advertising 
medium in the coming year. Charles 
Brewster, Portland, Ore., told those 
present that’ the supply of feed for 
livestock and poultry, is increasing 
but not enough to permit relaxing 
conservation measures. 


DEATHS 


Eleanor Baldwin Dunlap, 82, wife 
of Dr. F. L. Dunlap of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., died recently in 
Philadelphia after two years of hos- 
pitalization. Memorial services, it is 
expected, will be held in Philadelphia 
about Nov. 1, when a son, Capt. Stan- 
ton B. Dunlap, U. S. Navy, is expect- 
ed to return to the United States 
from South American duty. . She is 
survived by her husband and a 
daughter, Mrs. Paul E. Boyle of 
Philadelphia.’ : 


J. O.: Hodges, 48, superintendent of 
the. Loudonville..(Ohio) Milling .Co., 
died Sept. 3.at his home after a brief 
illness.. Born. in- Rockymount, :Va., he 
is -survived..by: his. wife and three 
daughters: -. 


























WATCH PRESENTATION—Ray Bowden, left, executive vice president 
and Washington representative of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, received a gold watch and chain from a group of his friends 
in the grain and feed industry, in recognition of the outstanding work 


he has done for them. 


The presentation was made by Harry G. Cowan, 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis, at the recent 50th anniversary 
convention of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association in Chi- 


cago. 





Southwestern Millers Hear Plan 
of National Advertising Campaign 


Kansas City, Mo.— The details of 
the proposals to institute a national 
advertising campaign on behalf of 
bread and other flour products was 
presented to millers in the south- 
western quarter of the nation at a 
series of three meetings last week 
at Fort Worth, Kansas City and St. 
Louis. Millers who attended the ses- 
sions were not asked to pledge their 
support but were requested to in- 
form their regional representatives 
on the executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation of their 
reaction to the plan. 

The federation executive commit- 
tee will meet in Chicago, Sept. 19, 
to decide whether the advertising 
campaign will be presented to mill- 
ers for acceptance or rejection. 

Theodore T. Weldon, vice presi- 
dent of the .J. Walter Thompson 
Co., national advertising agency, pre- 
sented the campaign proposal to the 
three meetings. He cited the long- 
sustained decline in per capita flour 
consumption and contrasted this al- 
most steady drop over the last 40 
years with the advances made in per 
capita sales of many other foods, 
including :those which have had-the 
assistance-of. a large: scale national 
advertising promotion. 

. From )}1940: to 1945, Mr. Weldon’s 
chart showed, there was a modest 
rise in per cavita use of flour, but 
statements were made that the 1945 
crop year, figures showed another 
slump. 

Mr. Weldon presented a long ser- 
ries of advertising copy exercises to 
illustrate the trend of thinking in 
developing the right kind of adver- 
tising approach to the problem of 
creating consumer interest in flour 
products: He gave a rough summary 
also of the national weekly and 
women’s magazines that would be 
used, as well as home journals, farm 
papers and professional publications 
reaching -physicians, dentists and 
teachers. The cost of the program 
would be around $1,800,000 annually, 





which would amount to about 1c a 
sack of flour produced for domestic 
consumption if 75% or more of the 
industry’s capacity participated in 
the campaign. 

It would not be feasible from sev- 
eral standpoints, Mr. Weldon told 
his audience, to operate such a 
program as a joint millers’ and bak- 
ers’ project, even though the ad- 
vertising copy itself will stress the 
end products of flour, since a joint 
campaign would require compromis- 
es on the part of both millers and 
bakers which would weaken the 
promotional strength of the adver- 
tising for each group. 

William P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, president of the Millers 
National Federation, and Joseph C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman of the federation pub- 
licity committee, commented on the 
project after Mr. Weldon’s talk. Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the fed- 
eration, introduced the speakers and 
traced the origin of the proposal. He 
answered questions at the end of the 
session. 

Preceding the presentation of the 
advertising proposal, John L. Van 
Zant, director of the publicity and 
public relations of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., gave a review of the 
work of the agency and the Millers 
National Federation in efforts to 
secure’ the repeal of the government 
regulation requiring production of 
80% extraction flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEST HANDS IN SURPLUS. 


Toronto, Ont.— Canadian govern- 
ment officials in Ottawa have stated 
that western Canada’s wheat crop 
will not suffer from lack of hands to 
reap the harvest. In fact, more men 
are eager to go West than are need- 
ed. Governments of prairie prov- 
inces' have requested eastern officials 
to ease off on the westward move- 
ment of harvest help. About 2,000 
men have been sent on harvest ex- 
cursions to the prairies from Ontario 
and. Quebec. 
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FEED GROUP RECOMMENDS 50c 


TO $2 TON MARK-UP INCREASE 


Wherry Amendment Requires OPA to Adjust Margins to 
Reflect Price Increases Since March 31, 1946, 
Which Are Calculated at 22.1% Over-all 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A task com- 
mittee composed of feeding industry 
specialists representing manufactur- 
ers and distributive elements, in con- 
sultation with Office of Price Admin- 
istration price executives, has ob- 
tained tentative government approval 
of an adjusted margin for wholesale 
and retail distributors based on the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture formula used by that agency 
in establishing use quotas for new or 
enlarged feed manufacturing plants. 

Under the recently enacted price 
bill, the so-called Wherry amend- 
ment required that the price agency 
reflect at distributive levels the same 
percentage margin which existed on 
March 31, 1946. Since prices have 
risen since that time, it was manda- 
tory that the OPA adjust these dis- 
tributive margins to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Wherry amend- 
ment, which is numbered section 2 
(t) of the amended price law. 

The USDA quota formula which is 
the basis for the calculation of the 
adjusted margins provides for the 
following percentages of feed ingre- 
dients: heavy grains—corn, wheat, 
barley and grain sorghums, 40%; 
millfeeds 20%; high protein feeds 
20%; incidental ingredients 10%. 


Prices Up 22.1% 

From that base, the task commit- 
tee calculated that on a weighted av- 
erage price basis, the heavy grains 
category had increased 8% since 
March 31, 1946, the millfeed part 
6%, the high proteins 6.1% and the 
incidental group 2%. The total 
weighted average over-all increase 
amounted to 22.1%, according to the 
committee’s calculations. 

In reflecting the requirements of 
the price bill, which states that 
wholesale and retail margins shall 
allow the average current acquisi- 
tion cost plus the average percent- 
age discount or mark-up in effect on 
March 31, 1946, the foregoing percent- 
age is translated into the following 
recommended new per ton margins 
on manufactured feeds: wholesale 
margins now $2.50 would be increased 
to $3; wholesale margins now $4 
would be advanced to $4.75; retail 
margins now $5.50 to $6.50; retail 
margins now $7 to $8.50; retail mar- 
gins now $10 to $12. 

In many respects these recom- 
mended changes are only rough ap- 
proximations, a procedure made nec- 
essary by the fact that distributive 
trade margins are not flat ceilings 
on products handled, but rather a 
ceiling on margins. The weighted 
average percentage increase is de- 
rived from the average weighted per- 
centage price advance on the cost of 
materials. 


Price Decline Predicted 


That an increase of distributive 
trade margins at this time should be 
a matter of industry concern has pro- 
voked some caustic comment from 
feed industry observers, who believe 
that these new margins are goals 
entirely out of line with indicated 


price trends. One industry spokes- 
man points out that the fall pig crop 
may be off more than 20% and that 
with the soybean crop moving this 
year without a Commodity Credit 
Corp. contract and therefore subject 
to private financing, the soybean price 
is unlikely to hold anywhere near 
the recent high levels during the 
price law lapse. , 

Feed prices are definitely headed 
lower this observer predicts. Bear- 
ing out this prediction is the infor- 
mation that some of the large com- 
mercial feed producers are definitely 
considering lower price levels to hold 
their market for branded feeds. 

Another disturbing aspect of the 
price situation is found in the fact 
that the Price Decontrol Board is 
planning to meet Sept. 18 to con- 
sider the dairy price situation. Prom- 
inent dairy industry distributors here 
said this week that butter and cheese 
prices are moving onto higher ground 
and unless checked may force the 
PDB to restore price control over 
dairy products. The dairy industry 
is seen as a point of resistance 
against higher feed prices. During 
the original PDB sessions it was 


learned that the dairy industry was 
instrumental in influencing the PDB 
to hold the feed industry under price 
regulation as a means of keeping 
down dairy industry production costs. 

While many factors indicate that 
the feed industry might look to free- 
dom from price regulations as early 
as November on the basis of an abun- 
dant corn crop, instability of the en- 
tire food commodity price structure 
which has resulted from the mainte- 
nance of ceilings on meats may lead 
to prolonged controls over feeds and 
the possible restoration of price regu- 
lation over dairy products. 

The recommended changes in 
wholesale and retail margins made 
by the feed industry task committee 
have received approval from OPA 
officials at the operating level, but 
it is not known if they will be favor- 
ably received by top policy executives 
or at the USDA, although it is be- 
lieved that the recommendations ful- 
fill the requirements of the price law. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SEATTLE STRIKE SETTLED; 
NORMAL PRODUCTION SOON 


Seattle, Wash. — Settlement terms 
were reached in the month-old strike 





of production employees at the plants ° 


of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., and Albers Mill- 
ing Co., and the warehouse employees 
of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
the Sperry Division of General Mills, 
Inc., and Wilbur-Ellis Co. Officials 
of the companies involved and the 
business agent for the CIO affiliate 
reached an agreement on Sept. 15. 
Operations probably will be back to 
normal by the end of this week. 





Publicker Challenges Affidavit 
of Anderson in Court Battle 


Washington, D. C.—Publicker In- 
dustries, Inc., of Philadelphia, has 
challenged the affidavit which Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson made in reply to a request to 
a federal court to enjoin him from 
using an historical qualification in 
allocating grain to the beverage dis- 
tilling industry. The Publicker firm 
has reiterated that the basis of the 
September allocation of grain to the 
beverage industry is novel in respect 
to the base period used and that it 
is inequitable in that it fails to take 
into consideration the direct war use 
of Publicker’s facilities while com- 
petitor companies were engaged in the 
production of alcohol beverage stocks. 

‘Publicker further has contended 
that the September allocation did not 
encompass all of the equities involved, 
as the secretary alleged, in that it 
failed to take into consideration the 
present distribution of aged whiskey 
stocks which provide the most im- 
portant single factor in evaluating 
competitive equities of the beverage 
distilling industry. 

Secretary Anderson’s affidavit rep- 
resented the first move on the part 
of the government to dismiss the 
Publicker challenge to its use of the 
historical qualification in making al- 
locations to an industry. 

Oscar Cox, representing the Phil- 
adelphia plaintiff, told the court 
that the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act in Section 302 B spe- 
cifically prohibits the government 
from allocating scarce material on 
the basis of previous production ex- 
perience or lack of it. 


At the same time it was learned 
that certain edible vegetable oil re- 
finers are also planning to upset the 
Department of Agriculture’s alloca- 
tion of this commodity on the same 
basis as that advised in the Publicker 
action. ‘4 

The affidavit for the first time dis- 
closed the formula that Mr. Ander- 
son devised to allocate grain for 
September to the beverage alcohol 
distilling industry. It denied that 
the USDA gave increased allotment 
to old line companies on a purely 
historical basis, and described Mr. 
Anderson’s own press release, which 
announced the September allocation, 
as “unfortunately worded.” 

In outlining to the court in his 
affidavit the method by which he ar- 
rived at an allocation formula, Mr. 
Anderson disclosed that he first 
worked out a formula and then found 
that the formula called for the allo- 
cation of 2,942,294 bus of grain to 
distillers for September. 

“I determined that the existing 
method was inequitable in that it 
used current capacity as the sole 
basis for’ allocation. I forthwith 
directed that the amount of grain 
which each company or distilling 
group would be authorized to use in 
the month of September, 1946, would 
be the highest amount determined 
under any of the following: 

“1. The quantity of grain repre- 
senting the company or distilling 
group’s pro rata share being deter- 
mined by giving equal weight to (a) 
the percentage that the use of grain 
in the manufacture of alcohol by each 
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plant during the three calendar years 
of 1939, 1940 and 1941 is of the in- 
dustry’s use of grain during such 
period, and (b) the percentage that 
the current mashing capacity of each 
plant is of the aggregate mashing 
capacity of all plants. 

“2. A quantity of grain equal to 
three times the daily average mash- 
ing capacity of each plant. 

“3. In the case of companies which 
had a quota in July, 1946, of less 
than 10,000 bus, the quantity of grain 
allocated to such plant in July, 1946. 

“4, Six thousand bushels.” 

This formula covered the entire 
quota, and not merely the additional 
500,000 bus granted for September, 
Mr. Anderson for the first time made 
clear. 

The affidavit then gave the follow- 
ing picture of the percentage of grain 
used by various companies in stated 
periods: 


Monthly 

averaze, 

Aug. Sept. 1939-41 

Publicker ...... 20.35 14.72 2.80 
Seagram ....... 10.98 13.56 19.87 
PED ie Sch ik 9.44 11.66 17.24 
Schenley .......; 8.51 11.14 17.01 
WE. esickcus 4.60 7.21 12.05 


The bushels of grain represented 
by these percentages are as follows, 
the affidavit states: 


Monthly 

averuge, 

Aug. Sept. 1939-41 

Publicker .... 433,011 433,011 75.528 
Seagram ..... 233,571 399,000 535,001 
National ..... 200,880 343,000 463,991 
Schenley ..... 180,960 327,750 458,223 
Welker ~.5.s00% 97,902 212,250 324,158 


In concluding his affidavit Mr. An- 
derson said: 

“In my opinion, interference with 
the September formula-will work in- 
justice throughout an industry with 
complex problems, and will seriously 
disrupt an important part of the na- 
tion’s economy. Such interference, 
in my opinion, would violate the pub- 
lic interest, and can only serve to 
enhance the plaintiff’s financial and 
economical position by discriminating 
against all its competitors. As a re- 
sult any prohibitive protection in- 
tended by the Congress to safeguard 
a new business entering the distill- 
ing field would become in this case 
an instrument of overwhelming ad- 
vantage to the plaintiff as against all 
competitors.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROTEIN .5% LOWER FOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 


Tacoma, Wash.—A comparison of 
the average protein content in Pa- 
cific Northwest wheats shows a de- 
crease of approximately .5% from the 
1945 crop, according to the results 
of a survey recently completed by the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association and Section No. 7 of the 
American Association of | Cereal 
Chemists. 14 

There were 14,743 samples tested 
in the survey, 6,538 from Oregon, 
Washington and Northern Idaho, and 
8,205 from Montana. The tests were 
made by the various mill, state nd 
commercial laboratories in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

For Montana wheats, the hard red 

springs show a drop of .63% in pro- 
tein content, compared with the 
1945 level while the Montana hard 
red winters show a decline of only 
15%. 
_ In general, the crop produced high 
fest weight wheat. Moisture con- 
tent is about normal. Bread baking 
qualities for all of the higher pro- 
tein varieties are excellent, Joscph 
DeHaan, chairman of the compi/ing 
committee, said. He added tiat 
there will be an adequate supply of 
good quality low protein soft wheats 
for all types of pastry flours. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
< Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Bést Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








‘THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


OTTAWA KANSAS 
—— 











Sugar Crop 





(Continued from page 16) 


and eastern states scraping bottom. 

The dislocation results from the 
fact that most of the United States 
sugar beet crop is grown in the West 
and that Hawaiian shipments reach 
the Pacific states only to be tied up 
by the acute boxcar shortage, which 
is also threatening to cripple many 
other food industries. 

A breakdown of the last six years’ 
sugar supply in this country shows 
that in 1941 about 7,350,000 tons 
were available for users; in 1942, 6,- 
102,000 tons; 1943, 5,569,000 tons; 
1944, 5,809,000 tons; 1945, 5,011,000 
tons, and 1946, 5,400,000 tons. Un- 
official estimates for 1947 are bright- 
er—about 6,003,000 tons. 


U. S. Control Assured 

The signing of the Cuban sugar 
contract for the island’s 1946-47 crop 
does assure the United States control 
over large quantities of sugar from 
its major source of supply, even 
though prospects are not too reas- 
suring for bakers for the remainder 
of 1946. 

The contract includes provisions 
permitting increased’ payments. to 
Cuba above the base price of 3.675c 
lb under various conditions. Any in- 
crease made in the rate of payment 
to Cuba will, under existing law, be 
followed by an increase in the ceil- 
ing price for sugar sold in the United 
States. 

The recent increase in sugar prices 
here was an example of such a provi- 
sion. The contract also works the 
other way, with Cuba securing a price 
boost whenever the cost of living in 
the United States rises above the 
prevailing living costs existing at the 
time the contract was signed, July 16. 


Molasses Agreement 

Also included in the Cuban sugar 
agreement is the title to 115,000,000 
gals of blackstrap molasses from the 
1946 crop and 165,000,000 gals from 
the 1947 crop. Only a part of these 
purchases, however, are available for 
consumption in the United States, and 
receipts of industrial molasses from 
all sources in 1946 may not exceed 
125,000,000 gals, a record low. 

Industrial users, excluding bakers, 
were limited to 50% of their 1941 
sugar usage until April 1, 1946, when 
the base was raised to the before- 
mentioned 60%. Bakers were al- 
lotted at 70% usage through the sec- 
ond quarter, and their allotment was 
dropped back to 60%. Production 
of sugar in Cuba during the 1946 
season amounted to about 4,476,000 
tons, compared with earlier estimates 
of 4,700,000 tons, and 1945 output 
was only 3,924,000 tons, so the Cu- 
ban government borrowed 47,500 tons 
from United States purchases last 
year. 

From the 1946 crop, Cuba is with- 
holding 350,000 tons for island use, 
but will replay the amount bor- 
rowed in 1945 from that amount. Re- 
served from 1946 production for oth- 
er nations is 250,000 tons and in 
addition, 20,000 tons for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

The production of sugar in Cuba 
in 1947 is expected to exceed the 
1946 output, and optimistic observ- 
ers anticipate an increase by a wide 
margin. However bright this sounds 
it must be remembered that the 
United States acts as purchasing 
agent for other nations to which a 
large part of the purchase is as- 
signed. 


Hence, bakers realize that the sug- 
ar squeeze will continue for many 
months, since only a portion of Cuba’s 
sugar expdrts reach the United States 
proper. Even the anticipated 25% 
increase in United States sugar beet 


‘production cannot brighten the bak- 


ing industry’s sugar prospects since 
domestic beet production supplies 
only a minute part of the nation’s 
demands. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST BUSCH, JR., NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF ANHEUSER 


St. Louis Mo.—August A. Busch, 
Jr., former first vice president of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., -has been elected 
to the presidency of the company 
to fill- the vacancy created by the 
recent death of his brother, Adol- 
phus Busch, III, 55, who died sud- 
denly Aug. 29 of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage in his thirteenth year as presi- 
dent. 

The new president, 47 years old, has 











August A. Busch, Jr. 


been first vice president and general 
manager of the company since Feb- 
ruary, 1934: He ‘served throughout 
the war in the army ordnance de- 
partment, and was discharged as a 
colonel. 

Under his direction as general man- 
ager of sales and production, An- 
heuser-Busch. established an all-time 
high for beer production with 3,- 
692,352 bbls. The firm was capital- 
ized at $18,000,000 and last year 
had a surplus of more than $33,- 
000,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW NAME FAVORED FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An_ informal 
poll of the members of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce brought 
a convincing verdict for a new name 
for the organization which would be 
more indicative of its functions, ac- 
cording to President . Harold H. 
Tearse. 

A return of 363 questionnaires 
from the Chamber’s 522 members 
showed 342 in favor of the change 
and 21 opposed. A total of 261 fa- 
vored “Minneapolis Grain Exchange” 
as the new name, while 71 preferred 
“Minneapolis Board of Trade.” Six 
who favored the name change had 
no preference. 

Results of the poll were reported 
by E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the 
organization. Directors are expected 
to call for a formal ballot on the 
proposal in the near future. 





Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND eee ee Co. 
LOCKPORT, 











The Hallmark "e, 


{) of Quality 
PERCY KENT $ : 
BAG COMPANY ,.° 








““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


. Kansas City: Announcement of new flour 
ceilings has released a flood of new. busi- 
ness, in bakery flour particularly. Heavy 
sales were made in the latter part of last 
week, including a substantial volume of 
forward sales, generally fot 120 days, but 
some extending well into 1947. In addition, 
there was a fair volume of family business 
and a sizeable pickup in export sales, chief- 
ly to Latin Anfierica, : 

The average of last week’s bookings. of 
southwestern mills was 161% of capacity, 
this average being cut down by the low 
state of new business before Sept. 11. On 
that day and subsequently bookings aver- 
aged well over 300%. of capacity. The 
previous week’s bookings were 65% of ca- 
pacity and a year ago business was being 
done at a rate of 25%. 

Many companies have now booked their 
expected run on domestic bakery business 
until next January and expect to sell only 
export or family flour or both in the next 
three months, unless the 85% domestic 
output limitation should be lifted. Some 
pursued a more conservative sales policy 
and still will have flour to offer. But 
it is evident that there -will not -be much 
pressure to sell for some: time and. that 
markets will be strong. 

Most bakers covered requirements for a 
substantial period ahead this week, the ex- 
ceptions being those whose normal. buying 
policy keeps them close to shore. Chain 
bakers were in the market for substantial 


amounts, and there were a number of 
large lot sales in the 560,000 to 100,000 
sack range,.and many in the 10,000 to 


40,000 class. Generally, mills experienced 
little difficulty in selling, although the 
fierce buying aggressiveness of the shortage 
period is no longer evident. Moderate sales 
were made to cracker bakers. 

Good sales of family flour were recorded, 
with most millers not urging their trade 
to cover more than nearby needs. In most 
places, short patent family flour has not 
yet reached retail shelves, but probably 
will this week. 

Export bookings picked up considerably 
with the issuance of more licenses fof 
Latin-American countries and expectations 
were that additional license applicant grants 
would. be coming through this week; per- 
mitting additional bookings. European mar- 
kets were rather quiet, with limited buy- 
ing by French and Belgian purchasing 
missions only. The sailors’ strike, of 
course, held up movement of export flour 
and created a problem in many cases where 
mills ran out of warehouse space. The 
general expectations was that the strike 
would be settled early this week and in- 
dications were. that cargoes would move 
out rapidly and soon clean up accumula- 
tions of flour at ports. The West coast out- 
look is clouded with the prospects of a new 
port tie-up with a strike in October. 

Bakery flour sales were nearly all at 
ceiling prices and included in instances the 
patent premium for .44% ash flours that 
represented long patents. There was a sub- 
stantial interest in patent purchases among 
bakers, and a considerable volume was 
sold. Family flour prices were generally 
steady, showing little change following the 
ceiliing announcement. Export flours were 
bringing the ceiling of $5.30 sacked, Gulf, 
for Latin America. 

Clears continued to feel the effécts of 
the shipping tie-up throughout the week 
and were somewhat difficult ‘to move. 
Some mills were holding for ceiling prices, 
but where ordinary clears had to be mar- 
keted to industrial users, they had to be 
discounted substantially. The _ theoretical 
export value of clears is substantially 
greater than domestic ceilings, and sales in 
this quarter alleviate the production pinch 
within the domestic output quotas, so mill- 
ers prefer this outlet and doubtless dis- 
posed of some production in export sales 
booked this week, although, straight .clear 
sales for export were limited and quotations 
were around $4.95, Gulf. 

Flour production stepped up over the 
preceding week which reflected the holiday. 
and changeover to normal extraction. Mills 
at Kansas City operated at 89% of.:-ca- 
pacity as against 67% in the previous week 
and 94% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Quotations Sept. 14, sacked, carlots,’ Kan- 
ssa City: hard wheat bakery patents $4.79, 
straights $4.69; established brands family 
flours $5.35@5.47, family patents $5.15@ 
5.25; first clear $4.20@4.40, second clear 
$4.10; soft wheat bakery straights $4.71, 
short patent cake flours $5.61. 

Fourteen mills report domestic business 
active, 8 fair, one quiet, none slow, 3 dull. 

Hutchinson: Flour business has expand- 
ed in volume as a result of the temporary 
relief given mills by the Office of Price 
Administration. The higher ceiling is con- 
sidered wholly inadequate but some rather 
large contracts have been closed on: the 
strength of it. Bakers everywhere , are 
eager to anticipate future wants. Export 
demand is active but the maritime tie, 
up and lack of bags effectively block new 
business. The sack shortage also effec- 
tively blocks family flour business, al- 
though no rush to buy has developed from 


this source. “Mills continue to “be getewen 
by reconvérsion troubles; * resulting in, nu- 
merous operation’ imterruptions. 


Texas: The. September quota. had ainenéy 
neared the total allotted. when .the new 
flour ceilings became. effective but. when 
this happened there was considerable book- 
ing of bakers, flour for as far ahead. .as 
120 days’ shipment, on. anticipation. of 
quotas for future months. While. not.-all 
mills participated in such sales, the volume 
of new business amounted to 250 to 300% of 
capacity in some cases. Practically. noth- 
ing but normal extraction. flour is now 
being produced. and operations .are. at full 
capacity, Quotations Sept. 14,, .100’s.. en- 
riched: family flour, extra high patent $5.61 
@5.81, high patent $5.41@5.61; standard 
bakers $4.91, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Sales of flour here — week 
were reported heaviest of the year. - All 
mills are séeHing and- booking as- much 
flour as their customers want. Business 
appears as-nearly ndrmal as it-has in many 
months. One estimate is that business -was 
up as much as 300% last week. Production 
naturally, assumed regular proportions. Em- 
ployees had full weeks‘ and‘-mill# have full 
production..seven days at 24 hours a day. 
This rate of output is expected to corn- 
tinue for sometime. Not one mill has re- 
ported any “production of “80% ~—ftour 

Demand and inquiry are reported in- 
creasing datly.. There is-nio evidencé ‘here 
thatthe Army is in the ‘tmdrket for ffour, 
contrary . to .some. recent. -market. reports, 
Shipping orders are plentiful. Millers re- 
port about .two ‘thirds. 6f thetr« business 
in. family flour.: Only: sizeable “‘Headdche 
in the trade is the bag ‘shortage. Millers 
remain -worried.about these but continue 
to place orders. with bag firms which ac- 
cept them. The railroad’ car situation ~is 
reported much improved over last week 
and last month, 

Still, discontented with the new ceiling 
on flour, millers are going. ahead with 
business saying. that the price is .‘‘work- 
able but not..profitable.”’ -They add that 
the price situation will. remain feasible 
only as long as cash wheat does.not go up. 


Oklahoma City: Sales’ ranged ‘from 50 to 
141% and averaged 85%, compared with 
19% a week ago and 42% a year ago. 
There were some exports.’ Bakers’ took 
65% of bookings and the’ family buyers 
35% of the domestic sales.’ Operations 
ranged from~ 50: to 100% and averaged 
86%, compared with 90% a week ago and 
79% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 25c higher. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb cottons, Sept. 14: 
family short patent, in carlots $5.35@ 
5.51; standard $5.20@5.35; best grade short 
patent $5.65@5.84 in trucks, $5:50@5.70 in 
carlots; bakery, unenriched, carlots $4.80, 
trucks $5.15. 


Salina: The advance in ceilings permitted 
mills to make sales of flour and substan- 
tial bookings were made for 120-day’ ship- 
ment. Demand is very good. Shipping 
directions continue in excess of daily pro- 
duction. 


Wichita: Mills operated- at capacity-tast 
week from five to seven days,for an. over- 
all average’ of six and one fotirth days. 
Sales were, light pending-the delayed an- 
nouncement of the new ceiling prices, but 
increased immediately following the an. 
nouncement. The new" bakery vant A “8 ‘still 


~are taking ~on new ° busifi 


8 2} me ee Cane | 

unsatisfactory to millers as they feel under 
its limitation they will be unable to offer 
- the: more expensive! types: of. high protein, 
shorts: potent Moun. 2 ed fae Bs 
NG 985 i gs tino 30 
ewig tied? 
*“Aathoug’ss tha! 20e° ‘sacks: in- 
“apease:c ins dtouts ‘geilings -anttounedd: ‘by othe 
'OBée Sept, xbli wasi considered: unsatisfactory 
by sillerscbe¢dause of--indreased’ ‘bag .tdsts, 
-the barrier ‘te’ sales was ‘substantially -re- 
moved and ‘spring: wheat“ mills ~ bodked a 
tremendous volume of business. after, that 
ane 

.-The bakery trade came -in,-for. the. big- 
i@eSt “Share of the ‘bookings,’ although. rather 
sizeable family flour orders also were re- 
ported, .both. classes being. at the. full ceil- 
ings. On Sept. 11 and 12, the sales vol- 
ume of northwest mills réachéd as ‘high as 
800 and 900%' of capacity, © bringing the 
total week’s bookirigs up to 384%. This 
compares with 66% the previous week and 
50% ‘a year ago. Bakery contracts in- 
cluded’ a great’ many 10,000-sack lots; sev- 
eral 20,000 and a few of the larger buyers 
took on up to 50,000 sacks. Shipment 
‘ranged: from .60 to’ “120 days, with some 
even: beyond 120 days ‘with ‘‘a carrying 
charge clause, but the Iatter'were féw. ~ 

- The. week’s “heavy ‘sales: about ' ‘filled «the 
September domestic quotas of most mills 
and in view: of the inability to: ship for ‘ex- 
port during the past two weeks, a great 
many plants are approaching the 85% quota 
for’ this month unless‘the USDA grants’ a 
suspension or terminates’ this restriction 
because of the strike: ‘Some plant ‘shut- 
downs could occur late ‘this week on this 
account, 2 

‘Expert demand is excellent arid’ liberal 
bookings» Wwerds included “subject * to ‘‘ship- 
ment.:when ‘thé strike is settled. “After 
the: 85% ‘idomestic..quota is réached, ‘mills 
‘can only: sé" for ¢kport for-the rentainder of 
September). be 

“Phe “clears awarket is strong, with ‘a 
good deitrard: reported‘ for” first clears “at 
the bakery” standard” patent~cefling. Some 
sales were reported at the bakery short 
7s imaximtm. 

. Quotation: Beptia4: anbtuny bakery’ olen 
ard ‘patent* $4.72;‘ short ‘patent’ * $4.82, "high 
gluten $4.92; established brands of' family 
flour, enriched $5.84; first clears $4.72@ 
4.92; all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, incliding Duluth: With 
demand very urgent, mills booked liberally 
and many stated they could have sold 
more than they cared to. Shipping direc- 
tions were keeping up with demand. Ceil- 
ing prices prevailed on al business trans- 
acted. 





THE CENTRAL WEST. 

Chicago: As soon as the new flour ceil- 
ings were announced demand came to 
life, and a good volume ‘of bookings was 
made.” These’ ranged from'-one and two 
cars up to round lots for ‘shipment up to 
90 and 120 days. Some representatives 
were not able to sell much, as they had 
already booked their quota for September 
and into October. Shipping directions are 
brisk, and some miils are behind on de- 
liveries; Family flour also was in brisk 
demand and jobbers bought heavily . for 
shipment up to 120 days, . Quotations Sept. 
14: spring top patent. $4.96, standard pat- 
ent $4.86, first clear , $4.86@5.06, family 
flour $5.89; hard winter short patent $4,96, 
95% patent $4.86, first clear $4.45@4.86; 
soft winter patent .$5.65@5.80, standard 
patent $4.80@5.65, first. clear $4.40@4.86. 


St. Louis: With the-changeover by mills 
to.72% flour complete,. they report'a brisk 
demand from the bakery trade: Some mills 
are going slow on bookings, while others 
éss° for” ship- 

ment.up;to A2” days. Export inquiries have 

slowed up ‘for the time being. Jobbers 
“report ‘little’*change in ‘the ‘situation. The 
vbakery trade is not showing any agegres- 
siveness. with the present uncertainties; 
conseruently, bustles S rather slow. The 





wnnlenaiad OF FLOUR: QUOTATIONS 


- Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). 


(Canadian quotations, per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Mpis- Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 

Spring family — ...gswsgger esses ses ‘ F Soonee. 88 $. ge @GAt $...@ 2.487 OM... $...@... 
Spring ‘high gluten ......,..... hee Qaks 15M. 99: Dawe we... <p ba 
Spring short patent ........... -@. ¢@4.82 i oe aw 00 1.@* 
Spring ‘Bfandard 11... ..%....... 3 4. 86 «3 €@4.72 tT :.@6.10 
Spring straight . $3 060 JeP os cde ic@. soe» /@4.71 --@. 
Spring first | ee. \ er cites. 06 4.72@4.92 ove ose -@. i @ 
Hard winter 0 Ae er eo ee et i@ ... °5.15@5.25 ‘@ ... ii@s 
Hard winter bakery patent Fede Pe, ae :@ ry + -@4.79 ~--@4.91 3@. 
Hard winter straight .......... are. oe : ee Se :.@4.81 oe 
Hard winter standard ......... ee ass one see er, oe +» @4.95 
Hard winter first clear. ,,,., fs Shi AeA, +36; 4.20@4,40 ee | ae 
Soft winter high gluten . PB eee -..-@4.71 ape ie ooo @ « 
Soft winter straight 4./:.... Leolut’ > 4.80@5 65: 1h. as @4.87 a 
Soft winter short patent cake .. .::;+'5.65@5.80:: @5.61 @5.90 i 3 
_ ea | ery eae eee 6.36@6.40 @6. 00 wale ee @6.41 “@6. 18 
Rye Mlowr, dark ....9. 2.660902 sey ’ 5.23@5.55 ....@6.40.. ...@... @5.81 - @6.25 
Durum, , gran., .bulk ...... Bhi -@A. Lee : @4,75 one aks ; ‘ -@5.13 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
oe erie te we $6,808.99 a ae oo eee eee 
Spring high gluten ...........% 2. «@5.36 -@. 5.34@5.38 -@56.27 ...@. 
Spring short patent ............ ---@5.26 @5. 14 5.24@5.28 ---@5.17 ..@. 
Spring standard ............... --@5.16 5. 1005.1 14 5.14@5.18 ...@5.07 “@. 
ee Peta eee ...-@5.3 -@ ou ies ~.-@5.07 !.@. 
Hard winter high gluten ...... - : @ : Ae «+» @5.27 .-@. 
Hard winter short patent ...... oe ORE --@sI.. 5.24@5.28 --@5.17 
Hard winter standard ......... --@5.26 --@... 5.14@5.18 --@5.07 «sas 
Soft winter high ratio ......... - @6.05 Oe — Se .-@56.91 ~@. 
Soft winter standard ........... é, 16@5. 20 06.0 .°.@.... «-@4.81 ve 
Soft winter clear .........: aS Sees ] -@. Of: 6.CCOG18° 1. oo: 1M 99 
Rye flour, white .........5..... > 6. 70@ 6.85 6. 90 0@7. 15... --- 6.00@6.75 . : 4 ie 
Rye’ flour, dark ....%....220.%.. . -@ 32. Ry eae eS Fee 
Durum, gran., bulk 1. @5.19 ° ...@°s:. -=2@... Fe eM Ve fod Cae ob 





Seattle. ‘s ‘Brandjsco 


Family patent ...... r+» $2--@, 
Soft winter straight. @ ... .97-@. 
os A ee ee @4.82 .5..@ », 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 





Toronto “Winnipeg 


sSpring. top patent{ . ee ore -@5.30: 
“Spring. pecond patentl woe tat." Pry, + 80 
‘Spring first clear . Sook oi: ts @ a. 
Spring ,axports§..... “0 ae 
“Ontario. soft winterst ---@5.5 -@... 
Ontario exports$ - @6. 4 * .@ = 


198+ Ib cottons. $280-lb cottons. 


a.if 


September 17, 1946 


72% flour is making its appearance in 
scattered carlots. 

entral’ states ‘mills report a good demand 
“for fiaur from thé bakery ‘trade. “However, 
‘they are” acting cautiously ‘on the selling 


in” 106- lb. cottons: 
ard. jiter® ery short .patent $4.91, 

aight 54. 81," fatnily ‘enriche $5.84; soft 
winter cake flour $5.90, interifiediate $4,97, 
straight $4.87; .spring wheat short patent 
bakery $5, straight $4.71; all types of hard 
and soft wheat clears at straight grade 
bakery cejlings, 

Cleveland: Now that. the OPA has grant- 
ed:,the millers an increase of 20c sack the 
mills are..anxious to contract standard 
and short. patent flours for a 120-day period, 
or Jan. 1, 1947. High protein flours are 
scarce. 

New flour is arriving in this territory 
sooner than expected, which is no doubt 
accounted for by the teamsters’ strike in 
New York City. 

Wholesale and retail bakers have been 
very. eager for the 72% extraction flour, 
to improve the color of their bread. Busi- 
ness has been tremendous. Larger bak- 
ers have contracted for flour for at least 
90 days -in advance. 

Flour. jobbers are several days beliind 
with deliveries—all at ceiling prices. 

The demand. for family is exceedingly 
brisk, Jobbers who have received the 
short extraction family flour have been 
able to dispose of their supplies, withvut 
much effort. 

The question now arises—will the house- 
wife continue to bake, with the price of 
eggs and butter so high? 

First. clear flour is very welcome to the 
baker of rye bread.. The public has al- 
ready noticed an improvement in the quality 
of rye bread. 

The flour jobbers have been greatly re- 
lieyed with the elimination of 80% ex- 
traction flour, although _ they wore not 
given much. consideration, or time to dis- 
pose of. their old stock. 

The, flour jobbers feel that OPA should 
go. the full distance—decontrol flour and 
allow the jobber to operate his own busi- 
ness. 

Quotations, Sept. 14: spring standard 
patent $5.07, short patent $5.17, high  elu- 
ten $5.27, first clear $5.07; hard winter 
standard patent $5:07, short patent $5.17, 
high gluten $5.27; soft winter high ratio 
$5.91, soft winter standard. $4.81. 


Toledo: Millers have been more disposed 
to sell cake and family flour than bakers 
flour:. .There--is a .very considerable de- 
mand for flour from the bakery trade re- 
quired for comparatively nearby require- 
ments and-use and bakers are willing to 
buy three months or more ahead and to 
pay whatever prices are necessary. But 
millers’ have been. slow and reluctant sell- 
ers and that has sharpened the demand. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales of bakery and _ faniily 
flour for 60-, 90- and 120-day shipment have 
been very heavy since the new ceiling was 
announced Sept. 11. Mills are in a price 
Squeeze in, spite of the higher ceilings. 
Millers’ reactions to the new ceiling boosts 
range from “positively outrageous” to “rea- 
sonably satisfactory.”” The milling industry 
is confronted with a severe boxcar short- 
age which is curtailing the flow of gr ain 
to the mills and hampering the distribu- 
tion of flour. Some mills are reducing 
operations slightly to cut down stock piles 
which have accumulated because of the 
boxcar’ shortage. The coastal maritime 
strike with resulting freight embargo has 
caused .some mills to .stop producing flour 
for export. Mills fear that a_ prolonged 
strike will force. them to drastically cur- 
tail operations here with a resultant lay- 
off of employees as domestic users cannot 
handle the entire output of the mills which 
are running at near. full production. 
..Quotations. Sept. 14, .cottons,. f.o.b, | ltuf- 
falo: standard bakery patent $5.10; spring 
standard patent $5.10; southwest standard 
patent $5.10; soft winter short patent $4.95; 
first clear $5.30. , 

New York: Heavy flour buying followed 
the. announcement of new ceilings. Every 
type of buyer purchased heavily for one 
through three months’ needs, taking all ‘hat 
many mills would offer. Restrictions 0 
allotment were still enforced by the ma- 
jority of-millers, thus limiting the volume 
that .could.:be sold. . Where there »were no 
restrictions, anticipated takings were ni ide, 
particularly of springs. .These. grades [ar 
outsold Kansas, the only resistance to tiem 
being. found: on clears, which at the s.me 
level. as high glutens moved more slowly. 
The large chain bakers were compz:ra- 
tively. heaviest - buyers: for. a longer pv 'iod 
ahead, medium-sized next. 

Movement of supplies at the close of 
the week was just in time to pre:ent 
closing of many bakeries, where sho: en- 
ing. and sugar had. been an even. gre iter 
problem. than flour.. Lack ofi sugar, )ar- 
ticularly, continued acute with no _ ['08- 
pects of relief .in sight. Flour sta:ted 
moving from terminals.as members of ' 0l- 
striking locals were ordered back to work 
by the -general president of the Inte'na- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and s;.acé 
was cleared for further arrivals. 

Quotations Sept. 14: spring high glu‘ens 
$5.36, short patents $5.26, standard pat: nts 
$5.16, clears $5.36; southwestern stan:ard 
patents $5:26; soft winter standard patents 
$5.16@5.20,' high ratio: ‘cake flour: $6.0°. 

Boston: Announcement of a 20c¢ increase 
in ceiling prices is stimulating flour b.S!- 
ness and commitments are more ge! ral 
than they have been for some time, Pak- 
ers*-arp’ “anxiows to ‘go back in produc: 
tion on. reguiar'’72% -extraction flour, «nd 
are covering meeds up as far as Jan. 1 
with the average from 60 to 90 days. Mill 
agents generally are confining offerings to 
regular customers:and are not anxious to 
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a; too far ahead, Although the ‘200 in- 
ase .is welcome, there. isnot complete 
isfaction, - since, it- does. not . whally,.,re- 

lect the cost of new bags, nor does: jt 

e into cgnsideration the lower. _prices 

- millfeéds. ° Buying faanoe of th 

ys extended.to all classes of yerg a 

practically a types ‘of flour came. te or 

ention. fim agents aré hopifig for an 
sien termination of WFO. 144. and |, its 
ation on flour deliveries. 

Quotations Sept. 14, carlot,..cottons, 12% 
extraction: spring high gluten $5.34@5.38, 
short patent $5.24@5.28, standard patent 
$5.11@5.18; southwestern short patent $5.24 

5.28, standard patent $5.14@5.18; ‘soft 
inter patent $5.28@5.32, straights $5. r8@ 
6.22, clears $5.08@5.12. 

Philadelphia: Although there. had been 
predictions here that the incredse in OPA 
flour .maximums would be 20: to 25c per 
100 lbs; the announcement 6f new ceiling 
prices proved a source of disappointment to 
the flour trade here. 

Bakers, who had been withholding. orders 
for the néw 72% flour until they had con- 
crete evidence of its cost to them, immedi- 
ately contacted mill representatives and 
me sred nearby future requirements. ° 

39th mills and bakers displayed an in- 
os ation to restrict bookings’ to a two- to 
three-month period, however, in the hope 
that flour will be removed from _ govern- 
mental control. 

There were reports that some of the 
present buying of lower extraction flour. is 
for the purpose of mixing it with present 
stocks of the old 80% variety. 

Quotations Sept. 14: soft winter $5.10, 
hard winter $5.10@5. * spring patent $5;14, 
family flour $5.80@6. 

Pittsburgh: Flour vais are limited only 
by the fact that the majority of mill rep- 
resentatives here have sold théir entire 
September quotas. Mill representatives 
with few exceptions have little flour ('to 
offer. Those offering flour report, bak here 
and jobbers operating smal] establishme t 
are less interested in placing large , ffour 
orders than the larger flour buyers. Some 
nice-sized round-lots of flour sales’ are 
reported during the past few days. The 
limited offerings of clears sold readily. 
Glutens are in demand, but sparingly of- 
fered. Cake and pastry flour orders are 
yery brisk. Family. flour sales perked. up 
considerably from the recent dull sales of 
the past several weeks. New ceiling prices 
for flours are stated to be satisfactory 
to ihe local trade. Shipments are reported 
to be arriving on satisfactory schedules. 
Retail business in all lines in the entire 
tri-state area is reported to be slightly 
down, this being the first week in many 
months that any lessening of sales is noted. 
Threat of a paralyzing strike in the large 
electric plant was the reason ascribed for 
the decline. In retail grocery and chain 
stores, bakeshops and retail and wholesale 
bread routes a very impatient demand is 
noted for 72% flour. To add to the an- 
noyance of operating small businesses, the 
OPA has again started ‘on a hunt for sugar 
violators and the income tax department 
is investigating and checking carefully 
all income tax réturns of small business 
establishments here. 

Quotations Sept. 14, cotton: hard winter 
$5.10, medium patent $5.15, short patent 
$5.20; spring wheat $5.10, medium patent 
$5.15, short patent $5.20; family flour $5.97 
@6.09; cake and pastry flour $5.25@5.97. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Demand for fiour’is brisk, but 
confusion continues in this territory. The 
announcement of the 20c sack increase 
caused a stir and also caused some ‘orders 
to be cancelled and new ones made. None 
are satisfied with the increase. 

Family fiour representatives’ are . be- 
Sieged with shipping directions, from _job- 
bers who are clamoring for the 72% flour, 
although many still are supplied with the 
emergency flour. A few cats of white 
flour have arrived here, going’ to blenders 
and jobbers and one independent ‘retailer 
advertised white flour in 10-° and 25-Ib 
sacks over the weékend.-: On. the -other 
hand, a chain store offered emergency 
self-rismg flour at: new low prices, 5 «Ibs 
for 32@35c and 10 lbs: ‘for .63@67c. ‘Some 
mills continue to take up the 80% flour, 
while others still are holding: off. 

Practically ‘all: bakery’ allotments are out 
of the\way for: September. Mills are of- 
fering ‘to ‘book through December with 
thé provision’ that prices be named ‘at 
Shipping date: : “Reports. state that some 
Mills aré offering bakery flour at under 





ceiling prices -which cannot ‘be under~ 
stood. ‘ 

Quotations Sept. 14: family ‘flour $5.80@ 
6.37 in 100’s; bakery flour ‘short or semi- 


short at $5.32, straight $5.22 in 100’s 


: PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Millers began to. go after 
business during the past week after a pe- 
tied of uncertainty, with. ‘announcement 
of the new price structure. Some in- 
terior mills have been forced to curtail or 
Shut down, in those cases where they were 
Stinding on export orders and have been 
cut off by °the maritime strike, but the 
Competition for domestic business is be- 
Sinning to .become aggressive. , Forward 
contracts. are. being undertaken . for . tha 
first time in months. Sales managers aré 
Watching competition. closely, -but: so -far 
no one has. deviated, from. ceiling ;:quota~ 
tions. Pastry $4.82, 10 to 13% . protein 
man. 13.5% protein. #: 41, all ex- -warehause 


Portland: Mills -were ut: ‘gelling; flour 
again after the raise in flour- price »ceil- 
Some. -customers:. had, .Joaded .:up;,in 
nee of. substantial sprice advances, 
ich did not come, and..were inclined 
to re-sell-to the. mills... Mill . production 
been increasing right along with the 
advent of new crop wheat, but strikes, 
rail congestion, etc., are slowing down 
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operations; # iacibiieintaainaeems restrictions 
was welcomed by the .mibls, jbuts thee Het 
of only 206... squeeze on 
their high * ah “business has 
been: expanding: po el resistances itess. 

Quotations; .:f:o.b. \ mill}: 1oo'sadottong*Sept. 
Brrr high,..glutens-€5.13) Bigy Bénd« bludstém 
$4.93, ~bluestem: bakers $4:33 5 Spastry: 1$ 4:64, 
pie . $4.54, ;:whole .wheat'#400% * $5.03; __gta- 
ham we 83,: eee ‘wheat’ $4: BSy2. see Sess? 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronte-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 
spring wheat flour is heavy.: Domestic 
markets are taking normal. quantities and 
the export, inquiry ,is brisk. -Every, coun- 
try on .the, list ‘approved by the Canadian 
Wheat.. Board for export is .seeking flour. 
There is., no .limit to, the ,quantity that 
could be’ sold if the capacity to produce 
it, were.available. Three more. markets ,to 
which exports are permitted were added to 
the .Wheat Board's list.during..the week. 
These were ,,.southern, Brazil, Dominican 
Republic... and Salvador. .Sales to these 
countries..may .be -made immediately for 
shipment from mills by Sept..30.. , However, 
most mills,.already have their. ‘capacities 
fully .boo ed up until.the end. of the month 
and it is. doubtful if. these markets can -be 
supplied. October business is not as yet 
authorized. .Ceilings are. in effect in «the 
domestic market and the export price of 
government regulation flour for shipment 
to the .United. Kingdom. is’ alse fixed,: Quo- 
tations Sept..14: top patent «springs: for 
domestic,,use in. Canada $545; bbl, -seconds 
$4.40, . bakers, $4.30, -in 98's, :catton,’..mixed 
ears, with 10c added for cartage ..where 
used;..for -export, gavernmentesregulation 
flour. ..$11.85...per. 280 lbs; September ship- 
ment, Canadian, Atlantic. winter «ports, with 
Montreal. 5¢ under. "7 

The supply of Ontario soft:;wigter wheat 
flour will. he, none .too: plentiful: during the 
present: year, due to a small crop-of wheat. 
Domestic buyers must, be assured: of: suf- 
ficient flour..to take :care of their needs 
during the season before exports are per- 
mitted. , Some Permits for small quanti- 
ties were issued but these have. been _dis- 
continued and the prospects for further. ex- 
port. business. in this flour are obscure. 
Most mills producing ‘winters also grind 
spring wheat. flour so, are busy enough. 
Prices remain at ceilings. Quotations Sept. 
14: standard grades $§.50 bbl, secondhand 
cottons, Montréal freight basis; for export 
$6.55 bbl, 98’s cotton, f.a.s. Canadian ‘sea- 
board, plus: equalization’ fee of $4:25 bbl. 
- Ontario soft ‘winter: wheat is coming out 
well and is. of-~excellent. quality. This is 
the time farmers do most of their market- 
ing.,qf this grain.. Unfortunately, the: acre- 
age ‘was small:and though yield is better 
than in.a long while the’crop is consider- 
ably - below. normal _in quant Hy Ceiling 
prices prevail. Quotations Sept: : ceiling, 
$1.12@1.14. bu, shipping points in “Ontatie. 

Winnipeg: Export busiiiess in’ Canadian 
flour last week was made up of small lots 
for China, the Philippines, West Indiés and 
some African destinations. There was no 
néw business reported to the United King- 
dom, but ‘domestic trade showed improve- 
ment with transactions on a larger scale. 
Supplies are moving as freely as _ trans- 
portation facilities will permit. Quotations 
Sept: 14: stop patent spring for delivery 
between Fort William and the ‘British 
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Columbia peta inl $5.30, cottons; second 
patents $4.80, pocond patente, to bakers 
$4.60. id 


Vancouvef:: , oe: ana fn Boverinpre| 
has relaxed! it estri ns :coveri 
port shipments of flour to Manila and 
_Hong Kong but has ba a peg the ban 
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in mixed cars $53.40 (ceiling), delivered 
TCP. 

* Salina: Demand is good with sprices high- 
er for, bran and steady for shorts. Supplies 
of bran &re adequate but Shorts are scarce. 


Quotations Sept. 14, basis Kansas City: 


Pe - resait eran $45-50, Bray ‘shorts * $46. 50 @ 47.25. 


OVS NFeNt=to 

ones DET a ViFtrii- flood “OF ordsra™trito ca- * 
nadian exporters asking for any grade 
available .and avery, substantial business 
has already, resulted.;.One large cargo was 
loaded here ‘during the week for..Manila ac- 
count and additional clearances will be 
made as the’ flour’ becomes available to 
exporters... The space situation is gener- 
ally- good and the volume will depend‘ al- 
most ‘entirely “orl ‘thé ability of mills to 
handle orders.’ This relaxation” in export 
restri¢tions ‘is expected“to bring about very 
large shipments from here during the next 
few months. Up to the present all clear- 
ances have beén handled through ' the ‘De- 
partment: of Trade* arid Commerce, chief- 
ly for relief purposes. The movement to 
the United Kingdom is not large since 
most of this traffic is routed through east- 
ern’ ports. 

In the domestic field’ hard wheat de- 
mand is strong following the return to the 
100% quota and dealers’ stocks are in good 
shape. The continued scarcity of such in- 
gredients as sugar and shortening, is, how- 
ever, slowing up the baking of cakes, 
pies, etc. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations, 98’s cottons, Sept... 14: 
first patents $5.40, bakers’ patents $5, vita- 
min B..$4.90. . 

New. crop: Ontario cake and pastry flour 
is .starting to move now. with demand steady 
and price unchanged at -$7.50 to the trade. 


i 





MILLFBED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The ‘market: has. srmet up 
and ‘both .btan and" middlings are tight 
against the ceiling of $47.75. Demand is 
goed, especially for middlings, ‘while’ offer- 
ings. are light from prthwest mills. Pro- 
duction of millfeed is. heavier since mills 
switched to 72% extraction flour. 

Kansas City: Bran reached the full ceil- 
ings'late Sept. 13 as a surge in demand 
Sewed the market up tight. Shorts have 
been: in that similar position for almost 
two weeks, but now the situation cover- 
ing all millfeeds is ‘offerings limited; 
demand heavy.” Immédiate shipment of- 
fers are. hard to locate. Almost. overnight 





Sept. 13 -heavy demand developed for 
shipment through -December, with good 
bookings _ beyond. In general, the trade 


is. bracing itself in, anticipation of the 
return .of the old pre-June 30. routine. of 
barter and tie-ins. -A considerable amount 
of mill offerings- has. been absorbed in 
recent. weeks and volume may slump for a 
while. 

; Hutchinson: Millfeed has stiffened some 
aftér a hesitant start and prices are in- 
clined :to ‘stiffen. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis; bran $45@45.50; gray shorts $46.50 
@ 47:50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran shows 
little, or no improvement : but market is 
quoted higher in, sympathy with upturn in 
Kansas City. Gray shorts are tight at 
the. ceiling and little is available except 
in .mixed cars.. with flour. Quotations: 
carlots, wheat bran $49@51; gray shorts, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
_, Closing prices. of grain futures at leading markets, es egg per bushel: 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY ee, % 


Visible supply of grain in the United States; a~s-compiled by. the secretary of the Chi 
cago. Board of- Trade, in bushels (000's eats v8 ‘ort Sept. 7,:and corresponding date ot a 
t ' i 
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“Wichita: Supply is good but insufficient 
to meet: demands. Demand on shorts has 
been exceptionally heavy. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars of bran, shorts 
or mill run $46.50 ton; mixed cars $47.50 
ton. 

Oklahoma , City: Good eimnaee is report- 
ed with no change in prices. Quotations: 
trucks, for southérn deliveries $2.65; for 
northern deliveries $2.60. 


Cleveland: The demand for millfeed' -is 
increasing. Bran has been. selling under 
the ceiling, but middlings are. selling at 
top: prices: Straight carloads of.; millfeed 
are available. The 72% extraction of flour 
is producing more millfeed, and the local 
mill is working to capacity. 


Buffalo: :The millfeed situation is some- 
what improved as prices have leveled out 
pretty well. It is expected that the de- 
mand for millfeed will’ increase as feeding 
will be much heavier because of the meat 


situation. -Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $50@51, standard middlings 
$51.85. 


Boston: Demand is much easier in view 
of substantial deliveries over the past few 
months. Buyers’ needs are covered. for 
the time being and they are. reluctant to 
book ahead in view of ‘uncertainties. Mill- 
feeds are generally being offered at or below 
ceiling prices. Standard bran, midds., mixed 
feed, red..dog $53@54 ton. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed*situation 
continues to be filled with complexities. 
One of these, of course, is. the unsettled 
conditions in the wheat market. Bran 
remains in good. supply, but a slight tight- 
ness. has developed in middlings. Most 
transactions are at or close to the ceiling. 
Quotations Sept. 14: millfeed $55@56. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed dealers here report 
a falling off in demand for standard mid- 
dlings and bran. Supplies offered are not 
large but demand is still below normal. 
Prices are firm bringing full ceilings of $55 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Atlanta: Demand fair to good; supply not 


as plentiful; bran $52.80@55.50; shorts 
$58.60. ‘ 

Seattle: Supplies are somewhat. more 
plentiful than for several: months, even 


though ‘prices have moved back to ceiling. 
However, during the past week offers have 
begun to dry up as interior mills. which 
have been grinding on export orders felt 
the pinch of the maritime strike and be- 
gan to anticipate curtailment of milling 
operations. It is expected that when the 
strike situation is settled, both for millers 
and for water-borne shipments, a good sup- 
ply of millfeed will be available to the 
trade. The flour price structure has been 
established, there is plenty of wheat in 
the offing and nothing serious now ‘stands 
between the industry and volume produc- 
tion but the unsettled labor - situation. 
Movement to California is limited, as local 
demand takes care of all current offerings. 
Quotations: $46.50, Seattle/Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run, bran_ shorts, 
dlings $46.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remain at. ceiling 
with demand excellent, greater than sup- 
ply. Millfeed is viewed as cheapest feed on 
the market now, millers report. Plants are 
working to capacity six. days per week, 
with bookings made into November. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and middlings $46.30 carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $47; California 
prices: $52.08 carlots, f.o.b. San .Francisco, 
witih Los Angeles prices $1 higher. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is: in strong 
demand from buyers in the domestic mar- 
ket. Supplies are insufficient for these 
requirements although production is at rec- 
ord levels. Exports are rigidly restricted. 
Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations Sept. 14: 
ceiling, bran .$29, shorts $30; middlings $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal. basis. 


Winnipeg: There is no evidence of any 
let-up in the demand for millfeeds. All 
types are in short supply when compared 
with the excellent demand. Most of the 
stocks from western mills are going to 
eastern Canada. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are unimportant. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small hots ex-country elevators ahd ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is picking 
up with the fall season. Dealers are re- 
eeiving fair quantities from prairie mills 
but not enough to enable them to build up 
any stocks. Prices are unchanged with 
quotations on a cash car basis; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 


mid- 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 7, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 





Wheat. Oats. Rye Barly 
Bumalo .220.... 119 és 5 % 
Chieago” .:.4..-. “s te 104 
DUPBON isaaess os ‘ : 50 
New, York ..,, or 
Afloat. anc sncee . m 
Totals .,..¢%i. 119 a 109 50 
Aug. 31, 1946 .. 119 e6 14 50 
Sept. 8, 1945 16,548 1,969 ee 484 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
i scensteeneiinninienmmemamhidanoaael v 


CEREAL CHEMIST—MAN WANTED BY 























large milling concern in Northwest. Good 
future. Some experience in mill control 
work desirable. Knowledge of milling 
and baking technology would be asset. 


Address 8156, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR MAN 





with milling experience in a large up-to- 
date corn mill. Will assist superintend- 
ent in planning and organizing opera- 
tions. Engineering education desirable. 
Address 8164, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAINTE- 
nance foreman who is familiar with mill- 
ing operations. Must be able to plan, 
assign, and follow-up work of mainte- 
nance men, as well as boiler room activi- 
ties. Address 8165, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST—LARGE NORTHWEST 
milling company wants control chemist 


to take charge plant laboratory. B.S. 
desired. Must have soft wheat testing 
experience and knowledge of cake and 
cooky production. Cake flour trade con- 
tact experience would be asset. Age 30-35 
preferred. Good salary, excellent oppor- 
tunity. Write full details. Address 8163, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v LER GEL , 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


INSURANCE MANAGER—20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience company and buying end insur- 
ance business (five years with milling 
company); prepared assume full respon- 
sibility insurance and safety programs. 
Now employed New York, and interested 
new connection, preferably Midwest. 41 
years old, married. Address 8144, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
1 v EEA EIN 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v oe corer: eal 


WILL SELL FLOUR AND FEED MILL, 
water power, electric «mixer, in dairy 
district. Retiring. Clyde..L. Messinger, 
Beaver, Utah. 
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CARL RAPP SUCCEEDS 
BRYCE SMITH IN K. C. 
BAKERS CLUB OFFICE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Carl A. Rapp of 
the Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kan- 
sas City, was elected president of 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club at 
a meeting of the board of directors, 
Sept. 16. Mr. Rapp succeeds Bryce 
B. Smith of the General Baking Co., 
who resigned because business rea- 
sons made it impossible for him to 
continue in that capacity. 

Mr. Rapp formerly was first -vice 
president of the organization and 
that position was filled by the elec- 
tion of Walter Jesse, Jesse’s: Bakery, 
Kansas City. 

Directors decided to hold a fall 
festival Nov.41 as a “get-acquaint- 
ed” party to bring together mem- 
bers of the new organization. Ed 








Grain Shippers © 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 























a ! 
FLOURS SR. 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, III 





WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 




















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
: ‘ plus 
Modérn Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT. WHEAT FLOUR 











Branand, Swift & Co., chairman. of 
the entertainment committee, will be 
in charge of the affair, assisted by 
Edward Jones, Meinrath Brokerage 
Co., and Walter J. Kuckenbecker, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Miss Ruth Ann Smith, manager of 
the club, reported many reservations 
for space on the special train from 
Kansas City to the convention of the 
American Bakers Association, which 
is being sponsored by the club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DESTRUCTIVE RAINS CAUSE 
WORRY IN BRITISH ISLES 


Washington, D. C.—Concern over 
the excessive rains presently prevail- 
ing in England, which allegedly are 
destroying about 50% of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom cereal grain crop, was 
described as only an “inferior worry” 
by a British spokesman here. 

Radio programs, blaring the sanc- 
tion of ‘“Day-of-Prayer-for-the-Brit- 
ish-Crop,” were attributed to a 
whim of the Archbishop of York or 
some similar personage by Washing- 
ton sources. . SEINE lca 

Although the approximately three- 
month plague of-drenching rains has 
beat most of the wheat, barley and 
rye crops to the ground, the British 
spokesman pointed out that the isles 
are not an exporting nation and will 
simply continue to import their ce- 
real grain needs. The recently trans- 
acted Canada-United Kingdom wheat 
treaty, he implied, will prove ex- 
tremely useful to the British Isles in 
this rainy period. 

The isles had expected a compara- 
tively good crop of grain cereals, the 
Britisher disclosed, but were forced 
to admit that a terriffic edge was 
sliced from their optimistic predic- 
tions when the wet season brought 
more dampness than anticipated. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMER MILLER DIES 


Winnipeg Man-—Thomas Herbert 
Newell, 73, retired employee of the 
Lake of the. Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
died here recently. He was a grain 
buyer, elevator ‘superintendent, sales- 
man and local manager at Winnipeg 
during his period of employment with 
the company. He retired in 1941. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points- in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
24 31 7 14 
Five mills .... 42,476 24,277 *20,585 *25,125 
*Four mills. 
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Short Supply 





(Continued from page 13) 


Many mills with loaded cars at 
ports awaiting the end of the strike 
have been asked by railroads to fur- 
nish new instructions for disposal of 
the flour so that the carrier can un- 
load the cars and use them elsewhere. 

T. B. King, of USDA’s Grain 
Branch, stated that several requests 
had been received from the milling 
industry to discontinue the 85% re- 
striction. These pleas, he explained, 
were -in the nature of temporary re- 
lief urgings to increase certain mills’ 
domestic quotas, for the strike in- 
terim, so that these mills could con- 
tinue grinding. ; 

Mr. Fakler of the Millers. Nation- 
al Federation, pressed the depart- 
ment for complete relinquishment of 
the 85% order. He described the 
turmoil in the field as quite serious 
and declared that the largest mill- 
ers would. be forced to close if re- 
lief was not given promptly. 

Mr. Fakler revealed that in his <is- 
cussions with USDA officials, he had 
confronted optimistic opinions that 
the maritime tie-up would end noo- 
mentarily and that the mills grind- 
ing for both domestic and export 
consumption would be unharmed 
since they could get their domestic 
quotas out of the way early in the 
month and have the rest of ithe 
month free to concentrate on export 
goals. 

With the gloomy’: shift in tone of 
the strike-negotiation reports, USDA 
sources have shed a bit of their op- 
timism and have. begun discussing 
future actions to be taken if the 
strike draws out indefinitely. Even 
so, prospects of a revocation of the 
85% milling restriction are dim. 

Some of the mills, after grinding 
their 85% quota of flour for distri- 
bution in the United States, have con- 
tinued to mill the grain designed for 
export and have stored it pending 
the end of the strike. Storage ca- 
pacities of the mills, however, are 
very limited and even the largest 
concerns are growing perturbed over 
the absence of space and abundance 
of export flour. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Sept. 14, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis.. 896 2,136 330 156 2,493 763 
Duluth ...... 147 203 156 101 205 182 











SBA Members Urged to Hold 


Objectives in Consumer Interest 


Edgewater Park, Miss—-The baking industry need not fear future 
government interference if its objectives are to the best interest of the 
farmer and the consumer, Philip Talbott, bakery affairs expert with the 
Department .of Agriculture, told the annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Association at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel here Sept: 17. Theme of 
the program was “Reconstruction and Progress.” 

Mr: Talbott said it was impossible to predict, however, what government 
regulations would be in the near future. 

Another featured convention speaker, John T. McCarthy, president of 
the American Bakers Association. with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
expressed hope that government controls on the baking industry would be 
lifted before Jong. Then, he said, it would be the duty of the baking in- 
dustry to hold its gains by giving the consumer better products at prices 


commensurate with costs. 


. Mr. McCarthy stressed the urgent necessity for a country-wide sa'!es 
promotional campaign, such as other food industries have undertaken, tO 
acquaint consumers with the nutritional value, of bakery products. 

By noon of Sept. 16, 350 had registered for the convention. Association 
enrollment was inereased during the past year by 111 new members. Sepa- 
rate sessions for wholesalers and retailers were scheduled for Sept. 13, 
with reconstruction of quality and baking fundamentals under consideration. 
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With the Distributor 


. (Continnued from page 32) 


There is only one way by which 
independent wholesale flour distrib- 





' ytors can meet competition of this 


kind, and that is through efficient 
operation of their own businesses. 
Intelligent merchandising of good 
flour, together with close control of 
operating costs, will enable them to 
compete with the co-operatives, pro- 
viding the tax laws governing the 
latter are made equitable for inde- 
pendent business men. 


= 
Merchandising Will 


Be Needed 
O 


For the last year or more flour 
distributors have been faced with so 
many restrictions and complex prob- 
lems, resulting from government 
regulations, that they have had lit- 
tle or no time to devote to merchan- 
dising practices. That also applies to 
wholesale grocers. This period has 
been one of supply rather than dis- 
tribution. 

However, this situation will not last 
forever, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when selling competition will 
again come tothe front. It is obvi- 
ous that those distributors who are 
best equipped to merchandise their 
flour aggressively and intelligently 
will have a trenmendous advantage 
over those who wait until sales ac- 
tivities are needed, and then try to 
do something about them. 

At the outset, flour merchandising 
in a competitive era will undoubted- 
ly follow much the same pattern 
which prevailed in the past. How- 
ever, sales practices will progress 
rapidly, and distributors who will be 
able to help their customers in turn 
sell their product will be in a sound 
merchandising position. As soon as 
possible, distributors should give se- 
rious thought to this problem. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT RESEARCH 
PROGRESSING IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat plant 
breeding work is making good prog- 
ress at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, and also at the Do- 
minion experimental farm in Ottawa, 
the winter wheat improvement com- 
mittee for the province of Ontario 
was told at a recent meeting in To- 
tonto. N. L. Gregory, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., reported on the findings 
of the cereal chemists’ group which 
is working in colloboration with the 
committee. 

He stated that 16 yarieties of win- 
ter wheat are being grown at vari- 
ous locations in Ontario and the 
flours milled from them were eval- 
uated by mixograph, doughball, 
Viscosity and protein tests. The va- 
Tiety Cornell 595 showing up well in 
the tests in most respects and fur- 
ther work with this variety will be 
Carried out in the near future. 

The meeting approved the appoint- 
ment of a plant pathologist to the 
Winter wheat improvement commit- 

to assist in the work of breed- 
ing for disease resistance. 





————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVERTISING PLANNED 
New York, N. Y.—Newspapers, car 
Cards and local radio will be used 
heavily in the fall and winter ad- 
Vertising campaigns for Ho-Oats and 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Presto Self Rising Cake Flour, ex- 


ecutives of Best Foods, Inc., learned 
at their recent semi-annual meeting 
at the Park Lane Hotel here. Re- 
gional vice presidents and sales man- 
agers from all sections of the coun- 
try and top executives from the home 
office, numbering about 75, partici- 
pated in'a discussion and presenta- 
tion of advertising, merchandising 
and sales problems. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOCTOR FLAYS OFFICIALS 
FOR DOUBLING CALCIUM 


London, Eng.—Recent doubling of 
calcium in the national loaf from 7 





to 14 oz per 280 lbs of flour has been 
condemned by Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, member of parliament and an 
ardent advocate of long extraction 
flour. Sir Ernest, a physician and 
dermatologist, believes chalk has 
deleterious effects on the human sys- 
tem. 

“The addition,’ he told a reporter, 
“has been distinguished as calcium, 
which it is not, or as creta, which 
is the Latin name for chalk, and as 
such is unintelligible to the majority 
of the public.” 

“It is significant that the term 
chalk has been consistently avoided 
in ministerial announcements. The 


53 


inference seems clear that the Min- 
ister of Food wishes to conceal from 
the public the nature and even the 
fact of the addition of chalk.” 

Sir Ernest said that on July 8 he 
received an assurance from the Min- 
ister of Food in reply to a parliamen- 
tary question, that the public would 
be informed in advance if any change 
in the composition of the national 
loaf were contemplated. 

“On July 24,” he went on, “the 
Minister issued a secret instruction 
to all controlled millers to double the 
quota of calcium in the national loaf, 
and warned them that this instruc- 
tion was not to be published.” 





(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0 
e 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. _ 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” ! MONTREAL, CANADA 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


——————— veer Millers of Canadian 
. Pe Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


ig OF a THREE STARS JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
|CANADA CREAM + STERLING ee 


tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 


the south to the 53rd parallel, Jasper, 

¢7 R b AT W t S T covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


3) AT T L E Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 


commodation and one of the best golf 


courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 
MAITLAND ccd one 


On the main line of the C.N.R. this 


district has many distinguished visitors 
Pa U Te) N who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 





trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 
scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY °* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


SIRT NTT ONE I ES OES CH « . woemnomngnanrgne 





Sealine ot OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF S—— Ie 
~ JUTE 


pore BAGS coron lace 
BAGS all BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
4 


} 7 racortes-vowmn,-rnowo The CANADIAN BAG CO. Limited } = 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address A See | ae 
“HASTINGS ” viunc nye COMPANY CABLE CODES 
Montreal Nee) rood 





meorsre: 


RD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 












CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


VANCOUVER: CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


Mills and Sales Offices 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE: MONTREAL - MONCTON 


E STERN EXF RT FF E M NTREAL - RIENTAL EXPORT i td VANCOUVER 





war A 
James Hichardson & Sons 
Bain er hants Shippers and Exporters 





* CANADA 1 




















WINNIPEG 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH* See 
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Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


. 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 














MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ema 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 





TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. ©. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


















nm. ti. FPRAS ES 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


ONTO, CANARIA 








on -_ 
GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
+e) A . GILLESPIE,” SypNrY 
ABLE ADDRESS YDN eo 





— 









PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
OUable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


~. Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour MONTREAL bal CANADA 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
— MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 
Oable Address: ““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA apse <i CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED sis tS ne igs 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Charleston, Mo. 


Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6. Mo. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











THEO.-STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 












Tom: Why do you call Jim a Na- 
poleon of finance? 

Alf: Because he had his salary 
raised six months ago, and his wife 
hasn’t found out about it yet! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Plumber: Sorry, sir. 
ten my tools. 

Absent-minded Professor: That’s 
all right, my good man. I’ve forgot- 
ten what I wanted you for. 


¢*¢ ¢ 


A man was fumbling at his key- 
hole in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. A policeman. saw his difficulty 
and came to the rescue. 

“Can I help you find the keyhole, 
sir?” he asked. 

“That’s all right, old man,” said the 
drunk cheerfully. “If you just hold 
the house still, I can manage.” 


e¢ ¢ 


Passerby: Look at that youngster, 
the one with the cropped hair, the 
cigarette and the trousers. Is it a 
boy or a girl? 

War Worker: 
daughter. 

Passerby: Forgive me, my good 
fellow. I never would have been so 
outspoken if I’d known you were her 
father. 

War Worker: I’m not. I’m her 
mother. 


I’ve forgot- 


It’s a girl. My 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Luncheon Guest: Will you pass the 
nuts, professor? 
Professor (absent mindedly): I sup- 
pose so, but I really should flunk 
them. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Patron: Say, waiter, how long have 
you been working here? 
Waiter: About six weeks, sir. 
Patron: Oh, then it isn’t you who 
took my order. 


TEA 


TABLE 
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Speaker: I have lived in this town 
all my life. By actual count there 
are 55 tap rooms and saloons here 
and I am proud to say I have never 
been in one of them! 

Voice: Which one is that? 


¢¢ ¢ 


Passenger: Conductor, that man 
sitting opposite us is a lunatic. He 
thinks he’s George Washington. 

Conductor: I'll put a stop to that, 
(shouting) Next stop—Mount Ver. 


non! 
¢¢ ¢ 


Two colored brothers were driving 
a car on a country highway, when 
suddenly the driver slammed on his 
brakes and stopped the car while a 
fast train barely missed their front 
fenders. 

“Boy, why-for you blow dat horn 
jest as his cah stops?” 


The driver replied: ‘Boy, dat 
wuzn’t mah hawn—hi’t wuz Ga- 
briel’s.” 

eo 


A drunk was walking down the 
street with a big pink elephani fol- 
lowing him. From time to time they 
would converse in friendly fashion, 
but finally the elephant got too 
chummy and began to rest its trunk 
heavily on the _ fellow’s_ shoulder. 
“Look here, you,” said the drunk, “if 
you don’t cut that out, I’m gonna 
take a couple of aspirins and get rid 


of you!” 
o¢ © 
Satan: What are you laughing at? 
First Assistant: I just locked a 
woman in a room with a thousand 
hats and no.mirror. 


¢¢¢ 


Two negro boys were having an 
argument about ghosts. One of them 
claimed to have seen a ghost the 
night before. 

“What was dis here gos’ doin’ when 
you las’ seen him?” asked the doubt- 
ing one. 

“Jes’ fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ 


behin’.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

“So you complain of finding sand 
in your soup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you join the service to serve 
your country or complain about the 
soup?’ 

“To serve my country, sir—not 
to eat it.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 





52, Mark Lane, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LID. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPOBTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Rotolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 








10, Eastcheap Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLOUR | 
Corys’ Buildings | 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON,E.C.3 | 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH | 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW | 


_ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxuiuiP,’’ Dundee 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





| 


FENNELL, SPENCE & COQ. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, | 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 
FEED, ETC. | 

20, Chapel Street, L1'VERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool. 


es 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, 


HOLLAND 


(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


- Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ° Tos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ~~ City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Princes St., 


puter & 
London 


SKANDINAVISK MEL- IMPORT | 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL: 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Production was geared to a paint brush 


— 


pEwse 52 
es When the automobile was still a “horseless carriage,” 
body painting required vast storage areas in order to air- 
dry each coat. Modern industrial finishes and improved 
s technique, however, allowed the installation of produc- 


tion-line methods. 


ma) Today’s flour mills too, through the Agene Process, 

ve have production-line maturing. Gone are the delay, ex- 
pense and uncertainties of natural aging. Production is 

accommodated to needs rather than storage space. 


Agene matured flour gives the baker uniformly 





oe. 

over 3 . © ~ ° ° 

ae superior baking qualities — increased absorption, larger 
sls Wore me volume, finer texture and a more silky crumb. 

wre 58 AGENE NA-128 
as ae — for flour maturing 

a nevaneax WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
cso sae — for a whiter, brighter flour 


= azz  NOVADEL-AGENE 
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HOW TO PLANT be simply some shredded stuff having “poor” intake of “Group ry 


called cole slaw- But cabbage as 4 foods (citrus fruits, tomatoes, cab- 

AN ATTITU DE classroom hobby is something else. age, fresh berries) during one week. 
Long before the first pussy wil- It’s a tiny seed, transformed by The 1946 spot recheck showed this 
lows appear, little boys and girls soil and water and sunshine into figure reduced to 31 2% following @ 
in the first grade of one Midwestern a flourishing plant. It’s also a good year of nutrition teaching. Far from 
source of Vitamin OF which helps perfect, of course --- but surely a 


school are raising vegetables - - - ; , , 
build strong bones and cath... wer the right direction. 


cabbage and tomato seedlings, 

which Mother can transplant! and a source of other Vitamins For information about this pro- 
and minerals which help to make gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
you healthy! materials adaptable to any cur- 
e cheap, and you riculum—pPlease write: 


have given more than a year to But theories ar 
experimental work in nutrition. have a right to ask, “How does i 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This is another project worked 
out ina group of test schools which 


Can you see this through the such teaching succeed?” In one 
, + vear-old? ; 5 

eyes of a six-year old? Cabbage; group of Midwestern schools, @ 1945 ached Flours « Restored agginre 
as found on the dinner table, may study showed 49.4% of all students mopyRIGHT 1948-—GENERAL MILLS: INC: 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, MILK AND MILK PROD- BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS puTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES . . - some GRAPEFRUIT. . . oF Tow UCTS...fluid, evaporated or dri a _ natural whole-grain or MARGARINE . - - vs° for 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage oF solod greens. - - * raw, dried, or... dried milk. One quort » "enriched or restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one At least one serving o day. frozen or canned. Two oF (or its equivalent) a day for “ i or more servings & doy. as you like and as supplies 
serving o day. more servings @ day. children and expectant oF Pp , OC permit. 

nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or 

o day for all others. instead. Three oF four eggs 

each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant oF nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





em ot of a series of ads appearing 
e ucational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on a) 
General Mills nutrition program i 
helpsto establish grain product food 
in their proper place in the diet . 











